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William D. Reyburn 


Polygamy, Economy, and 
Christianity in the 
Eastern Cameroun 


Polygamy as a desired form of marriage among the tribes represented in 
this study appears to be inseparably linked with economic aspects of life 
as these are developing in the eastern Cameroun today. Motivations for 
polygamy are a complex set of cultural factors which have not and will: 
not be readily changed. Christianity in its total condemnation of polygamy 
has failed to discriminate between things which are totally different. The 
emphasis upon monogamy has often led Africans into a false picture of 
the monogamous union and a resultant reaction to it. While there ave 
certain immediate and practical steps Christian churches can take con- 
cerning polygamy, the church is neither equipped nor is it operating in 
the real sphere of its message by following these superficial approaches 
to the problem. The Christian church, particularly Protestant, makes its 
fatal mistake in attempting to operate with neither a formulated mis- 
sionary science nor an articulate missionary theology. From the side of 
missionary science we must learn that the case involved in this area is 
primarily economic and not primarily isolated polygamy. From the side 
of missionary theology we need to take the findings of such information 
and in true Christian identification with the human being involved move 
with our theology to his inner longings and WITH HIM communicate a 
gospel that speaks to the roots of his real need and show him that Christ 
is the ultimate answer to the POWER problem of his heart. When this has 
been done the transformed individual displays a transformation of symbols 
in his new relation to the power of the gospel and his regenerate life. 





A KAKA tribeswoman, the mother of three 
children, sat on a low stool with a mortar 
between her bare legs. Rhythmically she 
raised her right arm high above her head, 





Dr. William D. Reyburn’s article on 
polygamy is based on a talk given in 
September 1958 in Douala, French Cam- 
eroun, at a conference on the social 
responsibility of the church before the 
social changes in the Cameroun. The 
report provoked a vigorous discussion 
among the delegates and some of their 
conclusions are incorporated in the ar- 
ticle. 


then brought a heavy wooden pestle down 
with a sharp blow, beating the manioc 
into flour for the evening meal of kamo.: 
Her left hand shot into the mortar to 
stir around the .manioc meal and then 
was quickly pulled aside as the pestle 
hammered down again and again. A child 
sat silently in the dirt beside her tugging 
gently at a fetish hanging about its neck. 
Soon the child arose and tried to move 
in toward a lank breast that was bobbing 
back and forth on the mother’s chest. 
The woman stopped, took the child and 
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put it to her breast, wiped the sweat 
from her forehead, and turning to her 
husband said, “If you had two wives I 
could go to my mother’s tomorrow.” 
Her husband lay stretched out on a mat, 
appearing to pay no attention to his 
wife. The woman continued in a louder 
voice: “Look across the courtyard at 
Abele. She sits and plays with her chil- 
dren while Kana cooks tonight.” Turning 
toward her husband she picked up a 
stick and pointed it at him, and with an 
angry scowl on her face she called out, 
“Poor man, poor man, who respects a 
poor man?” The husband arose from his 
mat, walked to the fire, picked up a 
live coal between his leathery fingers and 
dropped it into his pipe. Turning toward 
his wife he spat, cursed softly, then 
slowly walked away. The woman sat 
the child on the ground, picked up her 
pestle and continued to prepare the eve- 
ning meal which her husband would eat 
by himself by the embers of his fire while 
her half would be for herself and his 
children to be eaten in the flickering 
light of her mud floor kitchen. 


Motivations for Polygamy 


The Kaka woman described above 
reveals something of the feminine mo- 
tivation for the polygamous! family. She 
wants more freedom for herself and 
blames her husband’s poverty for not 
securing this liberty. She often provokes 
her husband into a polygamous union by 
employing the ridicule of “poor man.” 
Polygamy is an institution which appears 
to many modern Africans as something 


1 Because of the popular usage of polygamy 
to denote plural wives, it is used here in that 
sense. More exactly, it should be called polygy- 
ny. Polygamy actually refers to plural marriage, 
whether of husband or wife. Polyandry is the 
technical term for plural husbands. 
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natural to Africa. As some say, “Polyg- 
amy is beautiful; it is a symbol of that 
which is truly African.” Since a very 
large number of modern Africans were 
born into polygamous families and have 
experienced both the rewards and frus- 
trations of westernization, it is not sur- 
prising that many Africans feel a strong 
pull toward the polygamous family as a 
satisfying security in a world that is 
changing perhaps too quickly. The gre- 
garious nature of the large polygamous 
family fits the Kaka? personality, which 
is constantly endeavoring to express 
itself in interpersonal relationships. 


The Desire for Children 


Perhaps the most commonly voiced 
reason given by people of the Cameroun 
for the continuation of polygamy is: the 
desire to have numerous children. The 
African looks upon offspring in a way 
which is often different from European 
ideas. In the first place the traditional 
African conceptualizes a marriage union 
as centered primarily around fertility. 
This view that all things should produce 
their kind causes him to conceive of 
humans as producers of their own kind. 
He views his life as a gift which he 
has received from his father, who received 
it in turn from his father, and so on. 
The gift of life has been handed down 
from generation to generation afd each 
one is morally responsible to participate 
in that continuity. When a man has been 
given the gift of life from his father he 
will be most unfaithful to his father, if 
he fails to pass it on himself. Not only 
is there a sense of responsibility for 
reproduction among men, but the woman 
is likewise prepared to conceive of herself 
as the property of a man who has paid 


2 The Kaka are the group in the Cameroun 
with which the author is primarily working. 
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for her productive rights and she is 
responsible to produce children as well 
as gardens. It is little wonder then that 
many Africans read the accounts of Jacob, 
his wives and concubines, in the book 
of Genesis with a greater avidity than 
they read the Gospels or the Epistles. 


Children are a great asset in the 
African household particularly in the 
traditional village life. There is a separa- 
tion of boys and girls which takes place 
even before puberty in which boys are 
associated with the male segment of the 
patriclan (the father’s family and line 
of descent) and girls with the female 
side. This separation is often a further 
motivation for children. If a woman has 
only sons she has no one to associate 
with her and to identify themselves with 
her in her work and life. She is therefore 
anxious to have boys for her husband but 
also to have girls for herself. Girls 
are particularly valued in the monogamous 
marriage where they will for a certain 
number of years be available to assist 
the mother in her work. Girls are the 
source of dowry payment which will 
increase the father’s wealth and give him 
the opportunity to form a marriage union 
between his daughter and a friend who 
may often be of his own age group. It 
is this friendship pact between men which 
gives rise so often to the marriage of 
young productive girls to old senile men. 
The girl’s father is more concerned to 
prove his long standing friendship to a 
man of his own age class than to arrange 
a compatible marriage for his daughter. 
To the traditional Kaka father his friend- 
ships come before the assumed conjugal 
compatibility of his daughter. He con- 
ceptualizes his daughter in terms of 
service and not in terms of happy 
marriage union. It is because of this 
attitude, which many young African 
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girls no longer share, that such marriages 
become extremely pathetic. 

Boys are desired particularly because 
they are the visible continuation of the 
father’s lineage. They will continue to 
inhabit the paternal village and to con- 
tinue the family names which have been 
handed down through the generations. 
The father of an African household 
expects his offspring to help him and to 
provide him with a retinue of servants. 
The African father who is visibly well 
serviced by his many offspring is con- 
sidered as a man of standing and is 
envied by others who for lack of children 
are forced to perform many menial tasks 
for themselves. In African societies such 
as in the southern French Cameroun, 
where land is plentiful and every man 
is an independent cash crop producer, 
it is impossible to hire workers. Con- 
sequently a man who has a large number 
of children can increase his cash crop 
production through the labor of his chil- 
dren. The economic aspect of polygamy 
will be taken up in more detail below. 


A modern development of child mo- 
tivation for polygamy in some African 
areas, particularly French, is the financial 
compensation for children. Many men in 
government service as well as private 
service are extremely anxious to increase 
the size of their families in order to 
receive this financial aid. Since children 
belong to their fathers and will not be 
lost due to separation of father and 
mother, there is often not much restraint 
in divorce and a turnover of wives is 
often common. 

The high infant mortality rate of chil- 
dren is another factor which increases 
the pressure of polygamy. Africans are 
vividly aware that only a portion of the 
children born to them will live to serve 
them and to grow up and reproduce 
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“I have eighteen children. Some are 
bound to die, some will be of no account, 
and I hope that the few that are left 
will grow up to be worth something.” 
Not only is the African man aware 
of the fact that he will lose children 
through death but also that he may lose 
his wife through death or for some other 
cause, such as interclan disputes. Since 
a marriage union is not often viewed as 
being a lifelong association, a man is 
prone to view the taking of a woman 
as a temporary arrangement in life. Many 
Kaka men have said that they would 
not have much security if married to 
only one wife. “What would I do if I 
had only one wife and she died?” It is 
especially true that a man who has had 
plural wives and has a large number of 
children feels it necessary to keep a 
retinue of mothers for his children. 


Sexual Contact 


While sexual considerations per se are 
probably secondary as a motivation for 
polygamy, Kaka men often express their 
concern that the death of a wife would 
leave them deprived of sexual contact. 
Also a man finds it convenient to have 
more than one wife for sex contacts 
when one wife is sick, called to her 
paternal village, or is having her monthly 
period. 

The literature on the subject of po- 
lygamy often cites the long period of 
abstinence between birth and the weaning 
of the child as a reason for polygamy. 
This may have been true at an earlier 
time, but at least among the Kaka it is 
presently insufficient reason. Sex relations 
with a nursing mother are tabooed, but 
this is primarily to protect the child. If 
a Kaka man has a sex contact with 
a nursing woman, he must carefully bathe 
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themselves. As one man said to me once, 
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himself and put medicine on the eyes 
of the child, Otherwise his impurity will 
pass on to the infant and cause it to die. 
Kaka men do not observe a strenuous 
abstinence code during the period of 
lactation and are unable to defend this 
as a reason for wanting plural wives. 
Christian Kaka men who do not practice 
fetish medicine and who do not plan to 
enter a plural marriage are beginning 
to have children more frequently than 
before. They. are not entirely free from 
a sense of shame in doing this. 

Failure to have children is perhaps one 
of the strongest motivations to enter a 
plural marriage today among the Kaka. 
If a woman is sterile a man is often com- 
pelled to take on a second wife so that 
he may have offspring. Among some 
Kaka families it is felt to be an obligation 
of the father-in-law to provide another 
daughter when the first has proven 
sterile. Among many Kaka this involves 
the husband in no additional dowry 
payment, but for others the husband is 
instructed to return the daughter and his 
money is refunded and it is entirely up 
to him to find another wife. In many 
cases in the Kaka tribe men have been 
able to keep the first wife, who continues 
to serve her husband, but always with 
remorse over the fact that she gave him 
no children. Some monogamous men who 
have large families in the villages of 
this study are not as a rule anxious to 
enter a polygamous union. 

On the basis of demographic counts 
of male and female births as well as 
marriageable youths, there is in this area 
no disproportionate female excess in pop- 
ulation. Men disappear earlier in the 
upper age grades leaving a larger group 
of old women than old men. However 
there is no population imbalance at the 
marriageable age level to motivate polyg- 
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amy. If one counts the number of young 
males and females living with their 
fathers, there is always a great excess of 
sons over daughters. This is due to the 
fact that daughters are placed in marriage 
shortly after sexual maturity while sons 
must wait considerably beyond maturity 
to amass the money necessary for dowry 
payment. It is very rare to find a Kaka 
girl over fourteen in her father’s family 
village, while his unmarried sons may 
be there at twenty to twenty-five years 
of age without having been able to take 
a wife. Hence it should be underscored 
here that the two most common reasons 
for polygamy given by French adminis- 
trators and missionaries in particular 
(viz., long sexual abstinence and female 
population excess) are in this area of no 
motivational validity whatsoever. 


The Role of the First Wife 


The role of women and their attitude 
toward the family and marriage is a 
major aspect of monogamy and polygamy. 
A woman who has more work than she 
can handle is often anxious that her 
husband take on another wife. This frees 
the first wife from much of her burden 
and gives her free time to take produce 
to a market, sell it and perhaps spend 
her money. She will be free to go to her 
village and visit, to spend more time with 
her small children and to undertake other 
tasks in which she finds pleasure. In 
addition to the freedom that polygamy 
gives the woman, it creates a special posi- 
tion of authority for the first wife, called 
nya tou. in Kaka, which means “woman 
of the house.” It is nya tou who directs 
the other wives and makes the final deci- 
sions when problems and arguments arise 
among the co-wives. Only nya tot has 
direct access to her husband and may 
call him by his name, and it is she who 
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receives the orders from the husband. 
In many Kaka marriages in which the 
husband is advanced in years, nya tow 
may be an elderly woman managing the 
polygamous compound made up of co- 
wives and junior wives who are expected 
to obey her commands. Nya tow plays 
a very important role in the husband's 
decision to espouse another woman. Nya 
tow usually talks over with her co-wives 
the advisability of another wife, and if 
they are agreed that the presence of the 
potential wife would disrupt the harmony 
of the compound, nya tou presents these 
facts to her husband and often makes 
alternative suggestions to him. If the 
husband disregards nya towi’s advice, he 
soon finds out that the price of peace 
means returning the new woman to her 
family. In the case where a man marries 
a young girl, it is the responsibility of 
nya tou to take care of the girl like a 
mother and the husband does not sleep 
with the girl until nya tou advises him. 
Hence, the attitude of the first wife 
toward the possibility of co-wives is a 
very important factor in the creation of 
the polygamous family. In the villages 
of this study it was often found that 
the first wife was not anxious to have 
co-wives provided that the husband's 
demands were not too great. Also, if 
he bought her European goods which 
represented an equiiable share in the cash 
income and if she had children, she did 
not feel extremely anxious for the pres- 
ence of co-wives. 


Frequency of Polygamy 


In order to investigate the relation of 
polygamy in the changing economy of 
the eastern French Cameroun, a survey 
was made of five villages. The area 
covered by this survey represents a zone 
which is sparsely inhabited and consists 
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of some seven relatively small tribes 
(Kaka, Yengele, Mponpong, Bizom, 
Ngounabem, Mpomam, Bangando). The 
distance by road between the two most 
extreme villages (Gounté and Mbateka 
Ndjong) is approximately 650 kilometers. 
The results obtained showed that the 
detailed study of this problem at Lolo 
was quite typical of the greater area. A 
full account of the Lolo study will be 
prepared at a later time. In order not 
to burden this paper with statistics I 
will give only the summary figures for 
the various villages. 

1. Ngola. An Mponpong speaking 
village in the Subdivision of Yokadouma 
and located twenty kilometers south of 
Yokadouma on the Yokadouma-Molondou 
road. Ngola has 58 husbands and 95 
wives, making a ratio of 1.6 wives per 
husband. Thirty-nine percent of the hus- 
bands are polygamous, 56 percent of the 
wives are in polygamous unions. 

2. Mbateka Ndjong. A Bangando 
(Gbaya dialect) speaking tribe in the 
Subdivision of Molondou, located 20 
kilometers north of Molondou on the 
Molondou-Yokadouma road. Mbateka 
Ndjong has 16 husbands and 22 wives, 
making a ratio of 1.37 or 1.4 wives per 
husband. Thirty-one percent of the hus- 
bands are polygamous, and 50 percent 
of the wives. 

3. Mindourou. A Kaka speaking village 
in the Subdivision of Batouri, located 40 
kilometers south of Batouri. Mindourou 
is divided into two halves; one is Protes- 
tant and the other Catholic. The statistics 
on this village include only the Protestant 
half of Mindourou. Mindourou has 35 
husbands and 50 wives, making a ratio 
of 1.4 wives per husband. Thirty-seven 
percent of the husbands and 56 percent 
of the wives are in polygamous marriages. 

4. Gounté. A Kaka speaking village in 
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the Subdivision of Batouri, located 25 
kilometers east of Doumé Station. There 
are 25 husbands and 38 wives, making 
a ratio of 1.5 wives per husband, with 
44 percent of the men and 63 percent 
of the wives in polygamous unions. 

5. Lolo. A Kaka village in the Sub- 
division of Batouri, located 80 kilometers 
east of Batouri on the Batouri-Gamboula 
road. Lolo has 56 husbands and 78 wives, 
making a ratio of 1.4 wives per husband. 
Forty-three percent of the men and 50 
percent of the women are in polygamous 
unions. 

From the foregoing data, the following 
conclusions may be drawn. 

1. The percentage of wives in polyg- 
amous marriages is greater than that 
in monogamous marriages. In Lolo and 
Mbateka Ndjong they are equally dis- 
tributed. 

2. The percentage of -husbands in po- 
lygamous marriages is always less than 
the number of husbands in monogamous 
unions. 

3. The ratio of wives per husband is 
in all areas less than 2. 

4. The overall frequency of polygamy 
and the ratio of wives to husbands is 
essentially equivalent throughout the 
entire area of this study. 


Sexual Reproduction at Lolo 


It was stated above that one of the 
major motivations for polygamous unions 
is to increase the number of children. 
In the following paragraphs we will 
examine briefly the sexual productivity 
in Lolo and then proceed to review these 
factors in the light of the changing 
economy. 

In order to study the productivity of 
polygamous and monogamous marriages, 
it is impossible to arrive at just conclu- 
sions without comparing women of similar 
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age groups whose productive activity has 
been over a similar span of years, In the 
data given below such a grouping has 
been done and only the final figures are 
given. Children here refer only to surviv- 
ing offspring. 

In Lolo 10 percent of the polygamous 
women have produced no children while 
nearly half of the monogamous women 
have produced no children. This state- 
ment must be understood in terms of the 
general age grouping of these women 
because there are just as many polyg- 
amous women in Lolo as monogamous. 
A detailed explanation will be given 
under the section on polygamy and the 
new economy. The polygamous women 
of Lolo have produced on an average 
2.5 children per polygamous mother, 
while the monogamous women have 
produced an average of 2 children. On 
the surface it appears that the comparable 
age group of polygamous women has 
many more children than the equivalent 
group of monogamous women. However 
in Lolo nearly half of this group of 
monogamous women have had no chil- 
dren at all. If we remove them from the 
group, the monogamous women have 
produced an average of 3 children as 
compared with 2.5 for the productive 
polygamous women. 

This quantitative view of productivity 
looked at from the male’s position is 
somewhat different. The average number 
of children per polygamous male house- 
hold is 5.3 while the average number 
per monogamous household is only 2. 

It is extremely difficult to provide a 
quantitative account of this kind of 
data. In the first place no marriage is 
conceived in Lolo as being permanently 
monogamous. Likewise what are today 
polygamous unions may be tomorrow 
monogamous and next month will revert 
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again to polygamy. However a qualitative 
account of child productivity in polyg- 
amous and monogamous unions in Lolo 
helps to show that certain kinds of 
monogamous unions are tending to pro 
duce more children than polygamous 
unions taken as an average. This is ex- 
tremely valuable in the light of the fact 
that selected monogamous unions in Lolo 
are achieving what 90 percent of the 
men of Lolo claim can only come through 
polygamous unions. 


It was said above that only 10 percent 
of the polygamous women have failed to 
produce children while 50 percent of the 
monogamous women have had no chil- 
dren. Does this then prove that the 
polygamous union is more productive? 
If so, why? The answer to these questions 
is entirely one of selection. The matter 
may be stated very simply. If a woman 
has given birth (before marriage or 
after), she is marked as productive and 
this in turn increases the price of her 
dowry. A polygamous man with wealth 
can afford to pay for a proven producer 
whereas a poor man with little source 
of income is doing well to get a low- 
priced wife who may often be a woman 
sent away from another marriage for 
her failure to give birth. If a man has 
money he can afford to buy the producing 
wife; if not, he cannot. Consequently we 
may say that financial position (usually 
gained through polygamy) makes possible 
the choice of productive wives. When 
this form of village capitalism was pointed 
out to a group of anti-capitalist college 
students, it came to them as quite a 
shock. 

Monogamous marriages that can be 
compared in terms of time of monog- 
amous union and period of productivity 
potential fall into two groups: those that 
bear children and those that do not. A 
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further comparison shows that the 18 
child-bearing monogamous unions tend to 
be stable and with less desire to seek 
extramarital sex contacts than the other 
18 unstable nonproductive monogamous 
unions. 


Venereal Disease 


It has long been noticed by Africans 
and missionaries alike that pastors and 
catechists have often tended to produce 
large families. At least one of the reasons 
for this is the fact that sex relations in 
these cases are restricted to the husband 
and wife, thus reducing the possibility for 
contracting venereal disease. Among the 
Kaka the wide-spread occurrence of ve- 
nereal disease may be attributed largely 
to the wide-spread practice of premarital 
and extramarital sex relations. It is 
estimated by one doctor working among 
the Kaka that nearly half of his women 
patients are cases involving a venereal 
infection and resultant sterility. 

The spread of venereal disease, which 
in many cases eventually prohibits concep- 
tion, is due to two main sets of factors. 
In the first place is the commonly 
accepted practice among the Kaka of 
sharing wives between close friends’ and 
the premarital promiscuity practiced by 
the young. The second set of factors 
stems more from the economic develop- 
ment. Many young men are unable to 
secure the money required for dowry 
payment. Consequently they seek relations 


with prostitutes and transmit venereal . 


disease. Many wives find that their hus- 
bands do not share with them enough 
of the income from the cash gardens, 


3 See the description of Kaka sexual practices 
referred to here in William D. Reyburn, “Kaka 
Kinship, Sex, and Adultery,” PRacticaL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 5, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1958), 


pp. 1-21. 
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and so these women seek sexual relations 
with other men in exchange for money, 
cloth, or other gifts. These women feel 
that European goods are necessary to life 
now and find this as a means of obtaining 
some of them. 

In view of these factors it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for a Kaka man to maintain 
a selfish economic control of his wife and 
expect her to be faithful to him. It has 
been found in Lolo that the productive 
monogamous and polygamous marriages 
cannot indulge in outside sexual contacts 
if they expect to have large families. 


Polygamy and Economy 


So far we have only alluded to some 
of the effects of the desire for money 
and European goods. It will now be 
necessary to describe briefly the type of 
economic development taking place in the 
eastern Cameroun and to show how this 
economic activity and polygamy are in- 
terrelated. 

The economic life of the eastern 
Cameroun has been retarded, due mainly 
to its distance from the coast. Before the 
arrival of European colonizers in the 
Cameroun in the last quarter of the 19th 
century, coastal tribes were trafficking in 
ivory, rubber and slaves, which they 
secured from interior tribes. These coastal 
tribes maintained an exclusive contact 
with Spanish, Portuguese, German and 
French merchantmen sailing the west 
coast of Africa. Following the German 
occupation of the Cameroun it was dis- 
covered that the Kaka area contained 
considerable quantities of native rubber. 
Before establishing contact with the Kaka, 
it was necessary for the Germans to cross 
the hostile Meka tribal area as well as 
several other smaller tribes who had killed 
and eaten the few German merchants and 
officers venturing into this part of the 
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Cameroun. Punitive expeditions were 
carried out against various tribes and a 
communications route established, open- 
ing up the southeast Cameroun for rubber 
exploitation. Rubber and ivory were ex- 
changed for European trade goods from 
approximately 1906 until the Germans 
were driven out in 1914. Following this 
initial period of influx was a period of 
some fifteen years in which the French 
attempted to organize its administrative 
units and did practically nothing to 
encourage economic development in this 
area. It was not until about 1935, when 
the road connecting Batouri in Cameroun 
and Gamboula in French Equatorial 
Africa was built, that the economic 
aspect of this country came again under 
outside stimulation. 

In 1907, at the time of the first rubber 
exportation from the Kaka country, an 
average dowry payment was twenty 
boukas, which is a flat hoe-like piece of 
iron. By 1914 the price was still twenty 
boukas, but also included some European 
trade goods, especially cloth. In the 
1920's the number of boukas was about 
five, but the amount of trade goods was 
greatly increased and in addition money 
was included. By 1939 the boukas had 
disappeared entirely and the dowry pay- 
ment was entirely cash and trade goods. 

This 
reflects 


of the 


change in the dowry payment 
the way in which the economy 
country was changing. Soumba 
is the term used in Kaka for iron, 
dowry, wealth and money. From time 
immemorial the dowry and iron have 
been synonymous. All wealth was in 
iron, and iron was used primarily in 
agriculture, hunting, war and marriage. 
The iron ceases to be the token of wealth 
today, but money, also called soumba, is 
used in payment of dowry. 


The introduction of cash into the 
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eastern Cameroun has been based upon 
two principal sources, labor and crops. 
Labor has always meant working for the 
administration, merchants or missions, in 
each case European institutions. Job 
opportunities have been relatively few. 
However, the introduction of money 
crops of cacao, coffee and tobacco have 
recently become available to all. The 
opening up of the roads in the eastern 
Cameroun (and in all other areas) made 
it possible to market crops in local central 
markets as well as to transport them off 
for exportation. Cacao was introduced 
into the western Cameroun before 1900. 
However, in the area of this study it 
was greatly delayed due to the lack of 
roads and communication and did not 
get started in the grasslands until in the 
last fifteen years. 


Effect of Changing Economy 


Cacao and coffee began to be exported 
from the forest areas of the eastern 
Cameroun as early as 1920. However it 
was not until 1946-50 that the tobacco 
development began in the forest ard 
grasslands. The result of tobacco produc- 
tion has had a vast effect on nearly every 
aspect of the life in the area. Throughout 
the area of this study, social organization, 
village settlement patterns, daily routines, 
economic values and a host of other 
aspects of these cultures have been vastly 
affected. Some of those factors relevant 
to polygamy are presented here. 

1. Most outstanding is the increased 
work burden for the woman. The men 
of this area (if not of Africa in general) 
do not believe that a man is obliged to 
work to the same extent as a woman. 
A man is responsible for numerous details 
of village and family life which require 
hours, days and weeks of deliberation 
which cause him to be absent from his 
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gardens. However, he expects his wife 
or wives to spend full time on the job. 
The result of greatly increasing the 
woman's work with all of the detailed 
jobs in the production of coffee, cacao 
and tobacco has the effect of causing the 
woman to object to her disproportionate 
burden. She is therefore, in many cases, 
obliged to seek help in her tasks through 
the assistance of a co-wife or wives. 

2. The general increase in wealth tends 
to make those who have money appear 
richer than those who do not. Conse- 
quently the feeling of being “poor,” 
which is opprobrium to the African, is 
increased. He feels impelled to avoid 
being left behind while others gain more 
wealth. Polygamy is a way to keep up 
and avoid the ridicule of poverty. 

3. It is impossible in the area con- 
cerned to hire workers. Land is free and 
available. Every man is in competition 
and attempts to make gardens as large 
as his work force will allow. In some 
cases, extended families or subclans work 
cooperatively and in this way assist one 
another in their gardens. However, this 
form of cooperative labor is not extensive 
and it is not aimed at increasing every- 
one’s garden but rather to reduce the 
total amount of heavy labor for the men. 
A man must depend upon himself, his 
wives and children to produce his income 
from his gardens. 

4. The increase in cash has meant the 
increase in dowry price. In the area of 
this study, the majority of the money 
that is earned goes into dowries. Trade 
goods such as clothing, bicycles and 
sewing machines come next, and educa- 
tion lags far behind. Many young men 
find that their fathers do not pay them 
anything when the crop is sold. Hence 
they are not motivated to remain and 
continue the work. It is also the case 
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that marriage has become exceedingly 
unstable due to the increase in available 
cash and the competition for wives as 
laborers, Many a father will encourage 
his daughter to leave her husband so she 
can go into another marriage where the 
father will receive a larger dowry. Con- 
sequently the father-in-law may blackmail 
his son-in-law for additional payments. 
If the son-in-law is unable to pay, the 
girl is forced by her father to leave her 
husband and enter another marriage. 
The original dowry is then repaid and 
the girl’s father has made a handsome 
profit. With this profit he may be able 
to buy another wife for himself. 


Sex and the Changing Economy 


It is a thesis of this paper that the 
desire for the possession of wealth among 
the peoples of the eastern Cameroun has 
caused them to make cértain adjustments 
which are tending toward their own ruin. 
In early times extramarital sex relations 
were formally forbidden and to break 
this law meant death, war or separation 
of subclans. With the coming of the 
European administration, particularly the 
French, all of this has been changed. 
Former controls have been lifted. It was 
formerly part of the responsibility of 
village elders or parents to guard their 
daughters from too frequent sex contacts. 
Any infraction of the laws of extra- 
marital sex relations (except in wandja, 
the exchange of wives between close 
friends) was dealt with by the most 
serious punishment, usually death. The 
French administration, unlike the Ger- 
man, put the political responsibility into 
the hands of chefs de canton who were 
backed by French authority. Courts were 
set up to put into practice French laws. 
Punishment for sex offenses were adjusted 
to the levying of a fine. This was new 
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to the Kaka and was entirely removed 
in his thinking from any moral dimension. 
The French authorities encouraged people 
to be married civilly, and when a man 
committed adultery with a woman having 
had a civil marriage it was in the eyes 
of the French an infraction upon a 
person who was in the process of becom- 
ing evoluée. Consequently the fine for 
such a case of adultery is fixed at 3,000 
francs while the fine for adultery with 
a woman married only by traditional 
arrangement is only 1,500 francs. Since 
the responsibility for acting against adul- 
tery was removed from the hands of the 
village notables and placed in the courts, 
there was no longer any fear connected 
with adultery. In fact, often a man has 
found that if he can successfully accuse 
another man of committing adultery with 
his wife, he can collect the money from 
the offender and the matter is settled 
entirely on the basis of a financial 
agreement outside of court. 

The codification of adultery as an 
offense against the colonial law had the 
effect of removing the traditional control 
of adultery. Since the payment of a fine 
was such a meager punishment and a 
new means of securing money for the 
offended party, it actually served to 
vastly encourage extramarital sexual 
relations with the result that in recent 
years the spread of venereal disease has 
become a front rank social problem 
among the Kaka, reaching the point of 
social pathology. 

The result of the widespread occur- 
rence of venereal disease has been, as 
was cited above, a sharp decline in the 
number of births in’ Lolo. 

It is only fair to point out that it 
has not been the administration’s policy 
alone which has created this situation. 
The cultural preparation which had been 
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laid for many millennia before the arrival 
of the European colonizers has also 
contributed its part. This orientation 
among the Kaka as among many other 
African ethnic groups has been one which 
viewed the woman primarily in terms of 
sexual fertility and social inferiority. As 
long as the Kaka lived within a closed 
kinship world, his sexual behavior toward 
all the women with whom he associated 
was extremely well defined. However the 
extension of that small world through 
roads, the cessation of interclan and tribal 
wars, the opening of schools, and migra- 
tions sent him abroad into a new world 
where his rigid village structural morality 
was insufficient to guard him. Mission 
schools have often been more of an open 
temptation to sexual promiscuity for 
young people than a place where new 
moral attitudes were instilled. The tra- 
ditional attitude of the young male has 
been that of sexual aggression, and the 
cultural and psychological preparation 
of young girls has been that of submission 
as part of the preparation for fertility 
expected of females. 

The Kaka practice of wandja, in which 
two men in close friendship trade wives 
for sexual purposes, has had certain eco- 
nomic aspects which have come into play 
in the extension and reinterpretation of 
this practice. When two men establish 
the relation of so (“friend”), they trade 
gifts. Each takes turn giving the other 
a gift, which must be increased with 
each exchange. The so relation has not 
been primarily concerned with wife ex- 
change but with material gain. The giving 
of a wife creates a new relation between 
the two men and their wives, in which 
the men are now expected to pass gifts 
to the wives. However, these gifts do 
not remain the property of the wives 
but are given to the husbands. Con- 














sequently the institutionalized practice of 
so has been extended in recent years in 
order to gain gifts through the lending 
of one’s wife. This in turn has increased 
the spread of venereal disease, and when 
gone unattended for long periods, sterility 
has been the frustrating result. This in 
turn has caused the husbands to seek 
other wives for the production of chil- 
dren. Other practices of this type could 
be cited; however, the so relation is 
typical of the ways in which certain 
Kaka practices have undergone extension 
in practice motivated primarily out of 
economic considerations. 


The Problem Is Economic 


It is evident now that polygamy as 
well as freedom of sexual relation, the 
spread of venereal disease, the sterility 
of many women, and associated problems 
share a common nucleus which is of an 
economic nature. That is, there is a 
conceptualization of wealth which is the 
heart of this problem. Women and chil- 
dren are viewed largely as laborers and 
producers. Wives produce children and 
gardens, girl children produce dowry and 
provide personal service and are valuable 
for increasing garden income. The cash 
income from all a man’s gardens belongs 
to him exclusively and he shares as little 
as possible with his wife or wives. Wives 
have a great desire to own, and if they 
do not find that they receive an equitable 
proportion of the cash income from their 
labor, they are anxious to seek other 
means of securing money. This they may 
do by encouraging and helping the hus- 
band to secure other wives. This gives 
each wife an opportunity to free herself 
from the close control of her husband, 
to sell her garden produce in a market 
town, to find employment, and to have 
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rewarding extramarital 


financially 
relations. 
It is then in conformity with the 
facts that the matter of polygamy in 
the eastern Cameroun today is motivated 
more out of economic consideration than 
from anything else. Consequently it is 
both futile and dangerous for the 
Christian church to set up ecclesiastical 
laws against polygamy. What is needed 
rather is a reorientation of both men 
and women concerning money and 
wealth, and in particular a new con- 
ceptualization of the African family, in 
which economic considerations are sec- 
ondary to other values. Such an attitude 
should have to begin with the male. 


sex 


What Is Polygamy and 
What Is a Marriage 


The mission and church in the Cam- 
eroun have at various times attempted 
to legislate the admittance of polygamous 
women into the church. In essence the 
approach has been that the polygamous 
man is viewed as guilty of polygamy 
while the wives are innocent. This 
judgment has been based upon the fact 
that the man in these societies, because 
of the dowry, is the instigator of 
marriage. This is true in principle since 
the woman has had very limited choice 
in matters of marriage. 

This position is not entirely just, 
however, since in many cases it is the 
first wife who provokes the husband 
into marrying a second wife, a third, 
and so on. Where only one wife in a 
polygamous marriage is admitted on the 
assumption that the man has only one 
real wife, the first one, there is the 
problem which often occurs due to the 
dictatorial power of the first wife over 
the co-wives. A second or third wife 
may be one who merits church member- 
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ship but the first wife becomes a member 
in spite of the fact she may be unfit. 
If a man returns his wives in order to 
be a church member, he normally keeps 
the one which pleases him and who is 
fertile. He and his selected wife are then 
eligible for admittance. 

It appears that by condemning polyg- 
amy per se, Christianity in Africa has 
done needless harm by a lack of dis- 
crimination. The question of a type of 
marriage union has appeared to be more 
important than the nature of the family 
involved in any kind of parental union. 
In the first place, the Christian church 
in its absolutist position of monogamy 
has impressed Africans that monogamy 
automatically produces a wholesome 
Christian family. While this has not 
been the purpose of Christian missions, 
it has nevertheless been implied. 

The various kinds of polygamous 
unions found throughout Africa do not 
display the same basis for the foundation 
of the family. Neither are all polygamous 
marriages to be simply lumped together 
without discrimination. 

In the French Cameroun today there 
are polygamous marriages involving chiefs 
who have upward of thirty wives. These 
wives are given out for child production 
and are exchanged quite as freely as 
merchandise. This is the exception. It 
is the remnant of the chief-polygamous 
marriage of the past generation, in which 
a chief might have a “wife” in nearly 
every village in his tribe. These wives 
played a definite political role as well 
as serving as wives and child producers 
and economic exchange. In the Cameroun 
today there are also polygamous marriages 
in which the family is the center and the 
relations in the polygamous family are 
most pleasant. Co-wives treat each other 
like sisters and all appear to be inter- 
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ested primarily in the welfare of all the 
members of the polygamous family group. 
The husband has a genuine concern for 
his wives and children and provides for 
them in a truly benevolent fashion. After 
one has lived in close contact with such 
a family, there can be no doubt why 
some Africans say: “I am proud of the 
fact that I was raised in a peaceful, 
compatible polygamous household.” It 
would be extremely false to classify a 
peaceful, happy polygamous marriage and 
family with the type of chief-polygamy 
cited above. Likewise it would be unjust 
to lump a wrangling, arguing polygamous 
group of co-wives with either of the two 
cited above. It is a true and unfortunate 
fact that the majority of polygamous 
unions in the area of our study classify 
themselves as “incompatible marriages,” 
due often to reasons related to the 
economy. In all five villages there is at 
least one generally recognized “ideal” 
polygamous family. It is possible to set 
up four types of family groups in these 
villages based upon the general peace- 
fulness and compatibility that exists in 
the parental union and family group. 
There are two types of monogamous 
family and two types of polygamous 
family: (1) incompatible monogamous, 
(2) compatible monogamous, (3) in- 
compatible polygamous, and (4) com- 
patible polygamous, 


Objections to Polygamy 


If we admit that all polygamous unions 
and families are not made of the same 
stuff, just as all monogamous-based fam- 
ilies are not of the same moral quality, 
we are brought back to the question: 
Should some cases of polygamy be 
admited to the church and others not? 
This is the question that the ecclesiastical 
authorities of churches ask themselves 
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and they will continue to legislate the 
matter. Our purpose here is not to plead 
for one decision or another but to 
examine some of the implications of 
polygamous unions in the light of Chris- 
tian thought. 


The Christian church bases its objec- 
tion to polygamy upon the Scriptures. 
However, on the level where these anti- 
polygamous decisions are made, it is 
commonly assumed that the New Tes- 
tament is explicitly clear on the subject. 
This is not the case. The New Testament 
is conspicuously unconcerned with the 
subject. There is ample historical evidence 
to show that monogamy was the accepted 
and honored form of marriage among 
both Jews and Gentiles in the time of 
Jesus. Geoffrey Parrinder states in his 
study of polygamy :* 


Much of the teaching of Jesus on 
moral questions seems to have been 
given in answer to queries brought 
to him, on matters that were keenly 
debated at that time: for example, 
the penalty of stoning for adultery, 
divorce, the payment of taxes, the 
greatest law. 


Now it is very significant, and a 
point often overlooked, that there 
is no record of a question about 
whether a man might, in any cir- 
cumstances, take a second wife. If 
there had been any doubt at all 
about whether a serious-minded Jew 
could have several wives, we should 
very probably have some reference 
to it in the Gospels or the Epistles. 
This would certainly have been pre- 
served by the early Christian com- 
munities, if the problem had ever 
arisen in their own moral life. The 
absence of a negative command 
against polygamy, in the New Tes- 


4Parrinder, Geoffrey: The Bible and Polyg- 
amy, §.P.C.K.: London, 1950, p. 43. 
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tament, is therefore very significant, 
in exactly the opposite direction to 
that which is commonly and rashly 
assumed. It shows that the question 
no longer arose among the Jewish or 
Gentile communities to whom the 
gospel was addressed. 


If it can be accepted that the teach- 
ings of Jesus and the apostles took place 
among monogamous people where polyg- 
amy was not common enough to be in 
the minds of the people, we may ask 
if the New Testament has nothing to 
say on this subject. The answer, of course, 
is that the New Testament teaching 
regarding marriage and the family are 
fundamental attitudes which are often 
incompatible with polygamous unions as 
we know them. Jesus exalted sexual 
morality, and the permanence of the 
marriage union (Mark 10: 2-12). Paul 
exhorted wives to obey: their husbands, 
but also placed a responsibility on the 
husband to love his wife. The emphasis 
in the Gospels upon a marriage between 
two people is a 


. . . quotation from Genesis given in 
the Gospels, as also in the Epistles, 
(which) is from the Greek Septu- 
agint translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is even stronger than the 
original in Genesis, where the words 
“the twain” did not occur. The 
Gospel still further reinforces this 
by adding, “So that they are no 
more twain, but one flesh.” 

If, then, a man cannot leave his 
wife, it is obvious that Jesus would 
not countenance a man’s taking a 
second wife. This would be sheer 
adultery. The “one flesh” makes 
this quite clear. It is not permissible 
to have two marriage contracts at 
once, “two flesh.” Nor can the 
unity of man and wife be broken 
up by the admission of a concubine. 
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“They are no more two, but one 
flesh,” excludes a third party.> 


Another serious objection to polygamy 
which should be presented is suggested 
in the Golden Rule. Now polygamy is 
the ideal form of marriage in the villages 
investigated in this study; over 90 percent 
of the men in Lolo replied that they 
preferred a polygamous marriage. This 
means that the majority of men in these 
areas are monogamous by circumstance 
and not by choice. In these villages we 
have shown that only slightly more than 
one-third of the men presently have 
plural wives. Between one-half and two- 
thirds of the men are not being able to 
realize their ideal. Polygamy as an ideal 
form of marriage union if conceived as 
permanent is an impossibility. Only under 
the most rare circumstances would it be 
possible for every man to have at least 
two wives. Since ideal polygamy is not 
practicable and the available women go 
to the men with the money to pay for 
them, many young men are therefore 
driven to seek relations with prostitutes 
and to be late in marriage, and to spend 
long frustrating years attempting to amass 
the necessary wealth to afford a wife. 
During this process a man is tempted to 
steal, usually contracts venereal disease, 
and often becomes quite cynical desiring 
to have wealth more than anything else. 
It is only natural that such a person 
would believe that adequate wealth would 
purchase all kinds of happiness. 

The objection may be raised here that 
in most societies there are things which 
cannot be shared equally. The American 
executive position may be cited as a 
parallel in our own society. Other things 
such as driving Cadillacs, owning a 
suburban home, having a swimming pool, 


5 Ibid., p. 48. 
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may be indicated as desired aspects of 
American life which are wanted by the 
majority but of nearly impossible realiza- 
tion. We may certainly admit to the 
truth of this and show the frustrating 
effects upon our society due to the fact 
that the personal failure is a resultant 
institution which fills psychopathic wards, 
amusement escapes, crime and even 
evangelistic halls. However, the parallel 
is not complete due to the fact that the 
marriage union is a universal form bas- 
ically necessary for the continuation of 
mankind. 

Polygamy as it is today in the eastern 
Cameroun is an open attempt at female 
monopoly and is incompatible with the 
Golden Rule. Any people who idealize 
and live in expectation of that which is 
unrealizable and impossible are thereby 
imposing serious strain on the structure 
of their society. This is particularly true 
when it concerns something as expectable 
as is the marriage union and the family. 

We may sum up the past two sections 
now by saying that polygamy varies and 
in some cases it is concerned for the 
family welfare and in others, just as in 
many cases of monogamy, it has no such 
concern. We are also safe in saying that 
there are basic attitudes in the New 
Testament which are contrary to the 
principle of polygamous unions when this 
is an ideal form of marriage for the 
majority of men. We may go further 
and question whether or not a Christian 
conception of marriage partnership would 
allow the continuation of polygamy. Po- 
lygamy dies out where the status of the 
woman is raised and where the woman 
becomes highly conscious of her own 
personality and aware of marriage as a 
sharing reciprocal relation rather than 
a servient relationship. It is safe to say 
that modern Africa cannot make the 
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adaptation to the modern world without 
allowing and favoring the changed status 
of its women. Consequently, by moving 
toward an identification with the other 
countries of the industrialized world, 
African societies are of necessity moving 
toward monogamy. Independence for 
African nations will bring women into 
positions and responsibilities which they 
never knew under colonial administra- 
tions. These adjustments will unques- 
tionably create conditions unfavorable to 
“buying wives.” 


Approach to the Solution 


Having described the nature of polyg- 
amy in one large area of the Cameroun 
and having stated that polygamy is an 
institutionalized form of wealth today, 
we are now ready to outline how this 
problem may be faced by the Christian 
church. In the first place, for the church 
to preach against polygamy is simply 
going at the matter backwards. Legislat- 
ing against it by church councils, while 
at the same time encouraging the economic 
build-up of the churches, creates a con- 
tradiction which the Africans in the area 
do not comprehend. The orientation of 
Christian missions is definitely cast in 
a financial mold which it brings from 
its home churches and ecclesiastical her- 
itage, in which self-propagation means 
often that the local church needs to pay 
the catechist or pastor and keep books. 
This is to the missionary a mere step 
which the indigenes must learn if they 
are to be a_ self-supporting church. 
Actually many native churches would 
be self-supporting if missionaries had not 
made such an issue of it and caused it 
to become a front line aspect of the 
missionizing movement. European back- 
grounds with money-conscious values 
and organizations have in effect often 
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impressed native groups that upon the 
financial handling of the church depends 
everything else. Consequently the con- 
ceptualization of the church has often 


been in the natives’ mind a kind of 
primitive bank in which everyone is a 
member of the board. There is probably 
nothing in the native churches of the 
Cameroun today which merits one tenth 
of the time taken up in budgets and 
money matters. As one well educated 
Cameroun pastor put it, “All the work 
of the church depends upon money, and 
if we don’t make our budget we are 
weak and unable to work.” 


The native church in the Cameroun 
feels a dilemma in that money is felt to 
be so terribly necessary for the ongoing 
of the church, but those who can often 
contribute most (the polygamous men) 
are excluded from its membership. It is 
as though General Motors Company 
were told to increase its ‘total output of 
automobiles, but also to send its employees 
on vacation. The African is not entirely 
responsible for the situation in which he 
finds himself. Neither is he entirely free 
from responsibility for it. Christian mis- 
sion churches are over-concerned with 
the idea of membership which no doubt 
helps to assess increase and decrease and 
provides figures for the home board. A 
first step in a Christian solution to the 
problem in the eastern Cameroun would 
be to reconsider the idea of church mem- 
bership and to embrace a fellowship of 
families without consideration for the 
status of the marriage union. As it is 
presently, the father of the family is 
forced to be an outsider. The source of 
authority is excluded. The family takes 
on a feeling of separation from the one 
they really honor, the father. Anywhere 
in the Cameroun where a person is asked 
if X is a Christian, the reply is Yes, 
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or No; and if No the qualification is 
frequently added that X is a polygamist. 
The church in the Cameroun is by and 
large a female church where the man 
who needs the teaching of the church 
is felt unwanted. However, there are 
certain basic attitudes shared by the men 
which will not be affected by the church 
as long as the church communicates itself 
along the artificial lines of “membership.” 
Consequently the church has no choice 
but to work in reverse and tell. women 
(who have little choice or voice in the 
matter) that polygamy is wrong. 

If the church does not want to re- 
adjust its lines of communication and 
prefers to be based upon membership, 
then the church will have to get out of 
its narrow confinements and address itself 
to the males in other ways. It may hold 
men’s institutes, sponsor gatherings for 
men outside of the church atmosphere, 
and through the personal contact of its 
present male constituency attempt to 
bring about a changed attitude toward 
money and wealth. Where polygamy is 
a sign of status, it is sometimes possible 
to take on a new sign which serves the 
old purpose. Cement houses in the vil- 
lages of the Bulu tribe are beginning to 
receive the recognition formerly granted 
to polygamists only. Careful financial 
arrangement may enable male Christians 
among the Kaka to build such houses 
and the prestige accorded to the polyg- 
amist:only may be shifted to the owners 
of cement houses. The church could help 
by advising Christian men on how to 
economize and to plan their expenditures. 

The status of women must be visibly 
changed. This is being. started through 
education, but. here again we cannot 
assist: present: adults by thinking always 
of people of a generation or two in the 
future. Christian men and women who 
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have proven that marital fidelity produces 
more children today than unfaithful po- 
lygamy or monogamy, will continue to 
be a strong influence for the cause of 
Christianity. 


Reorientation of Values 


Most fundamental of all perhaps is 
the necessity for Christian village men 
to conceptualize their wives as partners 
in a permanent marriage concerned for 
the welfare of their families. In order 
to do this, it is absolutely necessary that 
these men change their attitude toward 
work. In spite of the fact that they: are 
ridiculed, they must not demand of their 
wives more than they are willing to do 
themselves. Here is precisely one of the 
greatest problems. Christian missions have 
created the specialized class of African 
pastors who see themselves as professional 
men who do not work in gardens if at 
all possible to avoid it. Seminaries have 
failed to take into sufficient account the 
social reality of African life. It may be 
necessary that the Cameroun seminary 
student be taught to appreciate a new 
meaning of physical labor and actually 
be taught to work with his hands as an 
integral part of his training. This would 
mean that his teachers, Europeans and 
Africans, would also have to participate. 
Pastoral theology is not enough. If the 
African pastor conceives of himself as 
above work, he will be at a loss to bring 
about any fundamental change in the 
male attitude toward work. 

A great danger for the Christian 
church which concerns the matter of 
polygamy is that the church gives the 
impression that a monogamous marriage 
is automatically good. The African knows 
that ‘this is not. necessarily so. In fact 
he knows that monogamous marriages 
are sometimes completely impracticable. 
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For instance, a village or clan chief with 
heavy responsibilities and a constant flow 
of visitors to feed would not be able to 
perform his expected duties with one 
wife. If he tried, his wife would soon 
die of overwork. Polygamy cannot be 
viewed from European labor class and 
economic points of view. 

There can be no doubt that two factors 
would automatically lead toward monog- 
amy: male and female equality of rights 
with mutual respect, and the existence 
of a complex class system where hired 
laborers were available. As for the first 
of these, the Christian church may have 
a great deal to say. The second matter 
is a problem of cultural change which 
fortunately or unfortunately may come 
eventually. Probably the thing which will 
have the greatest practical influence in 
the Cameroun for some years to come 
will be the fact that many Christian 
men have taken on a new idea of 
womanhood and marital fidelity and this 
has in turn often been rewarded by 
numerous offspring. These outward signs 
will change with the time. The Christian 
message must continue to seek in the 
African’s heart and in_ identification 
with him the answers to the deeper 
longings that find their outlets in polyg- 
amy. I suggest one of these here because 
of the fact that Christianity can effec- 
tively work in this sphere. I refer to 
it as “transformed symbolism.” The 
argument is essentially that the African 
feels a compulsion to represent in tan- 
gible form his innermost feelings. That 
which is purely symbolic to Europeans 
the African fills with a meaning and 
action. The Christian sacrament of the 
communion cannot be equated for the 
European and African. To the latter the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation is real and meaningful. The Prot- 
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estant view is given lip service but is 
not satisfying to the heart. It would take 
us too far afield to follow up this dis- 
cussion in detail. However, it has its 
outworkings in the matter of marriage 
and the family, wealth, and polygamy. 
Children, crops, gardens, and wives are 
all aspects of the traditional African’s 
compulsion for a visible sign to mark 
what he believes. They are the tangible 
living representations which guarantee 
for him the meaning of life. Life is an 
aspect of power. All that polygamy 
ideally produces are vivid signs of the 
presence of this power. Now we have 
come to the core of this longing. This 
deepseated emotion, which silently lies 
hidden in the heart beckoning and calling, 
is a desire for power. The possession of 
force is the possession of being and vice 
versa. Everything in the African’s life 
partakes in this power and life is con- 
ceived as a gamble for the gain or loss 
of power. One need only listen to the 
prayers of the African Christian to 
witness the extent to which this concept 
of power is the truly motivating aspect 
of his life. Life needs to be continually 
reinforced through the addition of power, 
by the increase of life. All life is lived 
in a dynamic drive for power, for human 
vitality. It affirms this life and finds it 
totally inconsistent with some aspects of 
the Christian message aimed at fenounc- 
ing life. All in this life exists to serve 
man and to affirm his living presence. 
Is there little wonder, then, that a living 
compulsion moves the African toward 
all those outward symbols of such a 
world outlook? The Christian songs that 
are choices among the people of this 
study are ones which affirm this life or 
look forward to the eternal life which 
is a blessed continuation of this life. 
Christ has come “that they might have 
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life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 


It is absolutely necessary that Chris- 
tianity not confuse this existence in power 
of the African with European ideas of 
power. This is not power as an idea. It 
is not just power as a lust for submitting 
others to one’s will. The ddeti of the 
Kaka is a dynamic force in all existence 
which one must partake of and be a 
part of in order that life may be guar- 
anteed, This power naturally plays its 
role now as it mingles with political ideas 
and nationalism. It was all-important at 
earlier times in war. It is the nucleus 
of medicine, of fetishism, of magic. It is 
the essence of the African’s concept of 
God. It makes even the most stubborn 
western forms of Christianity take on 
an African feeling. It is the generating 
principle behind ancestor worship and 
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kinship bonds, social structure and vil- 
lage life. African Christianity, as it ma- 
tures, comes back to it and makes it serve 
its task of revealing the meaning of life. 

The insipid nature of much of the 
African’s Christianity stems from the 
fact that he joins a church and relies 
upon this association (church contagion) 
to place him nearer to the source of 
power. The step which is badly needed 
in the communication of the gospel to 
the African is that the presence of this 
power is realized in submission to the 
role of the humble servant to be filled 
with a power for service to others. This 
means the acceptance of a new and 
vital aspect of this dynamism which the 
African hopes for. It means that the 
tangible symbols of its presence must be 
geen. It is for this reason that the African 
believes when he sees and one act speaks 
more than a thousand words. 


Missionary Standard of Living 


From a letter from Jane and Wendell 
Sprague, Ebolowa, Cameroun: 


Today we had at our Missionary Re- 
treat an African leader, Oy6nd Ndoum, 
who is the head of the local schools, talk 
to us. He told us the things that bother 
them most, one of which is that the 
missionaries do not visit in the Africans’ 
homes as much as they used to. One 
question asked of him was whether our 
so-called wealth — nice homes, clothing, 


appliances, etc.— made a gap between 
them and us. His answer rather surprised 
some of us, for he said that it does not 
make a difference to have our standard 
of living higher as long as our attitude 
and hearts are right. Marie Reyburn 
asked him if it would make them feel 
any better if we would have nothing 
more than they, literally, and he won 
everybody’s heart by his reply: “It might 
help your heart, but it would not help 
ours.” 
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Drunkenness in 





Indigenous Religious Rites 


Drunkenness, like other human activity, has to be viewed cross-culturally 
to be. seen in the light of its meaning in any particular culture. In this 
article Dr. Eugene A. Nida suggests briefly that the motivations behind 
drunkenness in the United States do not necessarily apply in other societies, 
and particularly that drunkenness has a ritual, ecstatic function in many 


religious rites. 


THERE is a tendency for some missionaries 
to regard drunkenness in indigenous re- 
ligious rites as nothing other than a sign 
of total moral degeneracy. It is quite 
understandable why missionaries should 
do this, for especially in Protestant circles 
drunkenness is strictly prohibited and has 
strong moral implications. If, on the other 
hand, a missionary has read about Al- 
coholics Anonymous or has become ac- 
quainted with some of the psychological 
and sociological studies on alcoholism in 
American society, he is likely to decide 
that the use of liquor in indigenous re- 
ligious celebrations indicates a basic in- 
feriority complex on the part of the 
worshipers, who as a group are suffering 
from some form of cultural morbidity 
and are hence seeking a sort of escape 
from real or imagined threats. We must 
not deny the fact that alcoholism can 
be a characteristic of a group which is 
suffering from extreme cultural pressures, 
and under the influence of liquor such 
a group may be able to create a kind 
of make-believe world in which the people 
can experience a “release” once they are 
free from the inhibitions imposed by the 
threatening social, economic, and political 
woes. 

However, there are certain situations 





in which drunkenness in religious celebra- 
tions does not fit such an easily con- 
structed picture of moral or cultural 
disintegration or escape. For example, 
many Mexican Indian religious festivals 
mark a period of excessive drunkenness, 
but the people are not particularly 
addicted to drunkenness at other periods 
of the year. Moreover, ‘many of those 
who imbibe the most at such religious 
festivals are often those who are quite 
restricted in their alcoholic intake during 
other times. In other words, there is no 
close correlation between persons who are 
habitual alcoholics and those who become 
thoroughly drunken in these religious 
rites. Such fiestas, however, are not 
merely occasions sanctioned by religion 
in which drinking is quantitatively 
increased for all members of the group. 
There is something selective involved, 
and it is this selectivity which is im- 
portant if we are to understand ritual 
drunkenness. 

Another area of the world in which 
alcoholic consumption is closely tied with 
certain religious practices is in West 
Africa, where some religious festivals 
involve the consumption of enormous 
quantities of palm wine, with resultant 
drunkenness. Moreover, there is no reason 
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to think that these festivals are particu- 
larly diagnostic of cultural morbidity or 
degeneracy. There does not appear to be 
any special reason prompting any “es- 
cape.” From every observation the people 
are simply “reveling” in what many 
missionaries have denounced as wanton 
debauchery. 

There are many such places in the 
world in which drunkenness has been 
closely associated with religious rites, but 
perhaps in no area was it so elaborated 
as among the ancient Greeks, who 
worshiped the composite figure of fertility 
and drunkenness in the person of the god 
Dionysus, also known as Bacchus. The 
rites of Dionysus involved some of the 
most extreme orgies of frenzy and group 
hysteria ever recorded. In the enactment 
of these rites the drinking of wine 
was an indispensable part, not as an 
expression of bravado or intemperance, 
but as something far more profound, 
namely, as a means of attaining reli- 
gious ecstasy, in the form of-.a “divine 
madness.” It would seem that here is a 
fundamental factor in alcoholic consump- 
tion in religious rites which has often 
been overlooked by those who have 
viewed such events from an “alien” 
standpoint. 


Drunkenness and Religious Ecstasy 


One of the most powerful emotions 
which can be associated with religion is 
ecstasy, whether discovered by the mystic, 
as the result of long periods of medita- 
tion, or by the hysterical voodoo dancer, 
who finally collapses when he is at last 
“touched by his god.” Alcohol has been 
discovered by many peoples as being one 
of the “drugs” by means of which such 
an ecstatic state may be attained. Here 
is a method, not merely for escape from 
the world of mundane reality, but of 


access to the supernatural world where 
one can enjoy the ecstatic thrill of iden- 
tification with the supernatural. Other 
means employed to accomplish much. the 
same purpose are peyote, mescal. beans; 
mushrooms (among the Mazatecs of 
Mexico), and hashish (or marihuana) in 
the Middle East. Alcohol, however, seems 
to have certain special advantages for 
worshipers, for it removes normal inhibi- 
tions (thus permitting greater freedom 
of expression), provides a sense of well- 
being, increases suggestibility, and stim- 
ulates sexual desires, where in many. re- 
ligious rites drunkenness is associated 
with fertility cult practices. 

One must not presume, however, that 
alcoholic consumption in religious ritual 
must necessarily be directed toward the 
goal of complete ecstasy or utter physical 
collapse. The Tarahumaras of Northern 
Mexico, for example, consume vast 
quantities of beer (called tesgiiino) during 
socio-religious dances which may last all 
night. Though some of the participants 
collapse either during the night or on 
the paths back to their homes, the beer 
is not drunk in order to provide an es- 
cape, but to promote a sense of unin- 
hibited participation by all those present 
—a kind of social ecstasy, with religious 
overtones. 


Drunkenness in Latin America 


Of course, it is not easy to determine 
just where the factor of ecstasy may leave 
off and mere escape begins, nor is it 
always possible to know whether part 
of what may be observed in “religious 
drinking” may have a carry-over into 
non-religious alcoholism. However, it has 
been my observation that among many 
of the lower classes in Latin America 
drunkenness is not just what it is so often 
in the United States. The alcoholics of 
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Skid Row in America seem so often 
intent on merely “blacking out,” with 
the avowed purpose of drinking them- 
selves to death. Our bars are frequently 
filled with relatively quiet men seeking 
to forget, with the entertainment con- 
sisting mostly of television or radio, 
punctuated by a fight or by some slap- 
happy customer who wants to yell or 
sing. But bars in the small towns of 
Latin America seem to provide in many 
instances a quite different kind of pic- 
ture. There is a good deal more singing, 
whether by individuals or groups, more 
drinking for the extreme “delight” of 
it, more boisterous, convivial “hoopla,” 
and more real “charge” out of the ex- 
perience. People drink because they enjoy 
drunkenness. In general, they do not 
appear to be trying to “show off” or to 
exhibit “cockiness” (as in American pat- 
terns of drinking where our individualism 
is at its worst); they get drunk for the 
sheer exhuberant joy of drunkenness — 
an emotional reaction evidently not too 
distantly related to the dionysian reveling 
of ancient times. 

The apparent differences in certain 
motivations for a good deal of drinking 
deserve much careful study if we are 
going to fully understand some of the 
acute sociological problems of Latin 
America. But apart from some of the 
more far-reaching implications of such 
contrasts, there is one factor which may 
be significant in interpreting certain 
developments in the response of people 
to particular types of missionary work. 
For instance, a Pentecostal type of 
approach has been highly successful in 
reaching the lower classes in Latin Amer- 
ica. There are undoubtedly a number of 
reasons, such as the very dramatic forms 
of ritual (which substitute for the spec- 
tacles of the Roman church), emphasis 
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upon healing (also an integral part of 
Roman Catholic appeal and a pressing 
need for people who lack means for 
medical assistance), a highly developed 
sense of group participation, and a well- 
motivated sense of responsibility (since 
so many Pentecostal movements have not 
been hampered by being dependent upon 
foreign missionaries). However, there is 
still an additional factor which may be 
very important in the case of a number 
of conversions involving notorious drunk- 
ards, namely, the fact thay they find in 
Pentecostalism something of the same 
type of intense ecstasy which they 
formerly endeavored to attain through 
alcohol. (It is not without significance 
that on the day of Pentecost the people 
interpreted the ecstasy of the disciples 
as being drunkenness. Moreover, Peter 
did not deny the similarity, but insisted 
that it could not be drunkenness since 
it was so early in the day.) 

It would be wrong to imply that 
Roman Catholicism does not emphasize 
the ecstatic element in worship. The 
truth is that there is much more im- 
portance attached to such experiences by 
Roman Catholics than by Protestants. 
The Roman church provides the people 
with unusually thrilling spectacles, en- 
couraging ecstatic visions of the saints 
and the Virgin, and propagandizes mir- 
acles of healing. Protestantism, except 
for the more emotional groups, is largely 
devoid of such elements, and the focus 
of attention is upon true religion as a 
pattern of conduct rather than an emo- 
tional outburst. 


Cross-cultural Study 
of Drunkenness 


In making certain of these sugges- 
tions as to the possible link between 
the ecstatic nature of a good deal of 
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drunkenness in Latin America and 
certain aspects of the appeal of Pente- 
costalism, I am not suggesting for a 
moment that the ecstatic phases of 
Pentecostalism are essentially unworthy, 
unreal, or anything more than mere 
psychological substitutes. Moreover, an 
analysis of motivations prompting certain 
types of drinking in Latin America is 
entirely inadequate to explain the Lat- 
in’s propensity for intense emotional 
responses. The forms of drinking are 
only symptomatic of a whole complex 
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of related characteristics which combine 
to explain the so-called Latin tempera- 
ment. What we are trying to suggest 
in this presentation, however, is that 
drunkenness in other societies cannot be 
judged merely from observation of our 
own culture, and that drunkenness can- 
not always be analyzed merely as an 
attempt to escape from one’s own sense 
of inferiority. Rather it is a technique, 
widely practiced now and throughout the 
centuries, whereby people have sought 
for ecstatic religious experiences, 


Ancestor Worship 


The study of religion in primitive societies and ancient times must not 
start with its creeds, for they are often secondary, contrived “explanations” 
for religious behavior. Rather, the functional significance of religious forms 
like ancestor worship lies in their social bonds, in the way in which they 
provide a link between the living and their dead kin. Can the individual 
Christian participate in that network of social relationships which is so 


all-important to the African? 


Is Christianity true or false? You may 
think me an infidel for asking such a 
question. The Christian or the theologian 
would answer that Christianity is true. 
I may then ask him further: “How do 
you know?” Or, “How can you prove 
it to me?” I think the answers that are 
usually given by the theologians to such 





Professor K. A. Busia is an Ashan- 
ti sociologist. His article is slightly 
abridged from a lecture, “Ancestor Wor- 
ship, Libation, Stools, Festival,” which 
appeared as Chapter 3 of Christianity 
and African Culture, published by the 
Christian Council of the Gold Coast 
(Accra, 1955). Used by permission. 





questions amount to saying: The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating; ie. if 
you have faith, if you believe, you will 
know by your experience that Chris- 
tianity is true. Beyond this rock of faith 
the theologian does not go. I trust this 
oversimplified statement of the case is 
acceptable to those here who know more 
about the subject than I do. 

I am to talk about ancestor worship. 
If you were to ask me whether ancestor 
worship is true as a religion, what should 
my reply be? Should it also be: “If you 
believe, you will know it to be true?”? 
I do not think I would say that; because 
you may ask further: “What shall I 
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believe?” I am sticking my neck out for 
the theologian again. If the theologian 
said to me: “If you have faith you will 
know that Christianity is true,” and I 
said: “What may I believe?” he might 
say: “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
If I asked for further enlightenment, I 
think he would enlarge on that by stating 
a body of propositions, the articles of 
faith, the creed of the church. 


Not a Creed 


I could not state for you a body of 
propositions, or the articles of faith of 
ancestor worship. No one who shares 
in an ancestor-worshiping cult is called 
upon to believe in a creed or set of 
propositions. He participates in certain 
rites. Of course, these rites presume that 
persons survive after death, that they 
are in touch with this life, and that 
they can be depended on. But I would 
suggest that the way to look for an 
understanding of ancestor worship, and 
for the points in it which merit the 
attention of the Christian or theologian, 
is not to look for a body of beliefs which 
he could then proceed to prove to be 
erroneous. I do not think Christian 
preachers will get very far merely by 
saying to the members of these com- 
munities in which cults of the ancestor 
are held: “You are in error; I bring you 
the true faith.” 

If we are to appreciate our problem, 
then I think we should pay some atten- 
tion to what anthropologists have to say 
about the function of ancestor worship 
in society. I think one of the most im- 
portant statements on the subject is 
contained in the Henry Myers lecture 
on “Religion and Society” delivered to 
the Royal Anthropological Institute by 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown in 1945 and 
published with his other addresses in 
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Structure and Function in Primitive 
Society. I would strongly recommend it 
for careful study by those who desire to 
come to grips with the subject. 

The ideas suggested for our considera- 
tion are that religion, like morality and 
law, is an essential part of the social 
machinery, a part of the complex system 
of social arrangements; that the social 
function of a religion does not depend 
on its truth or falsity; and that to under- 
stand a religion it is on the rites rather 
than on the beliefs that we should first 
concentrate our attention. 

From the point of view of this paper, 
you will be interested in the following 
excerpt from Robertson Smith’s Lectures 
on the Religion of the Semites, 1907, 
pp. 16-17: 


In connection with every religion, 
whether ancient or modern, we find 
on the one hand certain beliefs, and 
on the other certain institutions, 
ritual practices and rules of con- 
duct. Our modern habit is to look 
at religion from the side of belief 
rather than that of practice; for, 
down to comparatively recent times, 
almost the only forms of religion 
seriously studied in Europe have 
been those of the various Christian 
Churches, and all parts of Chris- 
tendom are agreed that ritual is 
important only in connection with 
its interpretation. Thus the study 
of religion has meant mainly ‘the 
study of Christian beliefs, and in- 
struction in religion has habitually 
begun with the creed, religious 
duties being presented to the 
learner as flowing from the dog- 
matic truths he is taught to accept. 
All this seems to us so much a 
matter of course that, when we 
approach some strange or antique ° 
religion, we naturally assume that 
there also our first business is to 
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search for a creed, and find in it 
the key to ritual and practice. But 
the antique religions had for the 
most part no creed; they consisted 
entirely of institutions and prac- 
tices. No doubt men will not 
habitually follow certain practices 
without attaching a meaning to 
them; but as a rule we find that 
while the practice was rigorously 
fixed, the meaning attached to it 
was extremely vague, and the same 
rite was explained by different 
people in different ways, without 
any question of orthodoxy or het- 
erodoxy arising in consequence, .. . 


It is of the first importance to 
realize clearly from the outset that 
ritual and practical usage were, 
strictly speaking, the sum total of 
ancient religions. Religion in prim- 
itive times was not a system .of 
belief with practical applications; it 
was a body of fixed traditional 
practices to which every member of 
society conformed as a matter of 
course. Men would not be men if 
they agreed to do certain things 
without having a reason for their 
action; but in ancient religion the 
reason was not first formulated as 
a doctrine and then expressed in 
practice, but conversely, practice pre- 
ceded doctrinal theory. Men form 
general rules of conduct before they 
begin to express general principles 
in words; political institutions are 
older than political theories, and in 
like manner religious institutions are 
older than religious theories. 


I think this is noteworthy. Noteworthy 
also is the quotation from Confucius’ 
Book of Rites: “Ceremonies are the bond 
that holds the multitudes together, and 
if the bond be removed, these multitudes 
fall into confusion.” I think we have 
seen evidence of that in Africa already. 
In attempting to appraise African re- 


ligious institutions, it is well to consider 
these ideas. 

-Ancestor worship was an important 
part of the religion of ancient Greece, 
and it has been a part of the religion of 
China from the earliest times to the 
present day. In this paper we shall con- 
sider ancestor worship with special ref- 
erence to African’ communities. 


The Kinship Bond 


The group that takes part in ancestor 
worship usually consists of persons related 
to one another by descent in one line 
from the same ancestor or ancestress. The 
rites in which the group participates have 
reference to their own ancestors to whom 
they make offerings of food and drink. 
A cult group may consist of a lineage, 
or a clan, or a large chiefdom, as among 
the Akan peoples of this country, or 
the Lovedu of the Transvaal: 

Among the Lovedu of the Transvaal, 
for example, the ancestors can only 
influence the fortunes of their own de- 
scendants, but the chief’s ancestors take 
care of the whole tribe. The prayers to 
the ancestors ask for good crops, fertility, 
good fortune or success. They are con- 
ceived as exercising an over-all control 
over their descendants. 

We may give another example from 
the Mende of Sierra Leone. They believe 
that a person survives death, and he 
goes to the land of the dead. To get 
there, he has to cross a river, and various 
articles are buried with him to help him 
on his journey. The Akan people here 
will observe this similarity of practice 
and belief. Life in the land of the dead, 
to which the dead go, seems similar in 
many respects to life in this world. The 
relationship between the living and the 
dead is kept alive by regular sacrificial 
rites. The members of a household, sons, 
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grandsons, nephews on both sides of the 
family, form a cult group. They usually 
have their own place of worship, a place 
in the bush at the foot of a silk-cotton 
tree. There the members of the household 
meet to make their offering of the bowl 
of fowl and rice to their ancestors. The 
head of the household (or, if it is a 
large one, the man specially appointed 
for such ceremonies) calls the names of 
the ancestors (none must be omitted, 
from the first to the most recently dead), 
and says, “Grandfathers, we are here to 
offer you your portion of food.” Then 
they return to the village to share a 
communal meal, after which there is 
general rejoicing. Some families make a 
number of routine offerings of this kind 
during the year, for the dead must have 
their share of their descendants’ acqui- 
sitions, 

The ancestors in the land of the dead 
are nearer the Creator, the final source 
of supernatural power. The prayers which 
the Mende offer directly to the ancestors 
are also intended for transmission to God 
the Creator, who is too big to be directly 
approached. The ancestors are nearer and 
more immediately able to give assistance. 
As a Mende chief explained: “If you 
are seeking a favor from a chief, you 
don’t go to him yourself; you start by 
asking some one near him to speak on 
your behalf.” 

Among the Akan, a cult group may 
consist of a lineage or a chiefdom. In 
connection with the latter are festivals in 
which all the members of the chiefdom 
participate. Ancestor worship then be- 
comes a tribal religion. 


Offerings to the Dead 


What is the meaning of the offering 
of food and drink to the dead, of this 
periodic coming together of the de- 
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scendants of an ancestor or ancestress to 
perform elaborate rites and festivals? 
Radcliffe-Brown, following Durkheim and 
others, offers us this theory: that these 
rites have a social function. They give 
solemn and collective expression to those 
sentiments on which the social solidarity 
of the group depends. The ritual is an 
expression of the unity of society, and 
its function is to recreate the social order 
by reaffirming and strengthening the 
sentiments on which the social solidarity, 
and therefore the social order itself, 
depends. 


This theory is clearly supported where 
the rites involve whole chiefdoms, as 
among the Akan, and where in addition 
to the offerings and prayers to the ances- 
tors, there are public ceremonies, dances, 
drummings, singing, the recital of tribal 
history, and the reaffirmation of tribal 
values by word and action. — 


Here are sample prayers’ to ancestors:! 
First prayer, by an elder of the Konkomba 
tribe of the Gold Coast: 


I have come to sacrifice to you 
today. 

I want the corn to grow. 

I want the rain to fall; 

I want food to eat. 

Those people who have gone to 
Krachi, 

I want them to come home to their 
houses, 


Here is another prayer, also by a Kon- 
komba elder: 


We are but children; 

We know nothing; 

We rest on you. 

We want rain. 

We have planted yams, but there is 

no rain. 

1 Tait, “The Place of Libation in Konkomba 

Ritual”: Bulletin de VI.F.A.N.T., XVII. 
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If we have rain, there will be food, 
And people will be happy. 
We want rain now. 


Here is an Ashanti one at one of the 
Ashanti periodic ceremonies: 


Today is Adae; 

Come and receive this and eat; 

Let the tribe prosper; 

Let those of child-bearing age bear 
children; 

May all the people get money; 

Long life to us all; 

Long life to the tribe. 


These prayers show another aspect 
of the rites; they manifest a sense of 
dependence on the ancestors who are 
believed to watch over their living 
descendants. Their descendants in turn 
submit to the control of the ancestors. 
This is one of the points at which 
Christians have expressed to me either 
anxiety or disapproval of ancestor wor- 
ship. They have said that the sense of 
dependence should be directed to God 
alone. This point requires examination. 


Ancestor Worship and Immortality 


Another point of criticism is that 
ancestor worship shows a concern for 
this life, and may contribute to its 
harmony and prosperity, but has no 
reference to after-life, and also that it 
is devoid of morality, and is therefore 
unsatisfactory. This view seems to be 
supported by some anthropologists, as, 
for example, by the Kriges, who write 
of the Lovedu of the Transvaal: 


There is among the Lovedu a 
vague idea that failure to carry out 
one’s kinship obligations may bring 
ancestral displeasure in the form of 
bad luck, and there may also be some 
connection between such displeasure 
and mahava, the force generated by 


complaints of living kin, which causes 
illness, But a careful study of Lovedu 
religious practices over a period of 
years has brought to light no single 
instance in which ancestors have 
complained about anything not im- 
mediately concerning their own per- 
sonal relations with their descend- 
ants — their right to tendance, re- 
membrance, and propitiation; the 
manner of their burial; their desire 
to be told of major events in the 
lives of living kin. No ancestor has 
ever been known to concern himself 
with theft, witchcraft, murder, or 
adultery of any descendants, nor do 
they trouble about the breaking of 
taboos which prevent rain and vitally 
affect the well-being of all. Lovedu 
ancestors are not upholders of custom 
in general; they are concerned only 
with those customs and taboos which 
affect their own welfare and that of 
their kin.”2 


On the other hand, Kenneth Little 
writes of the Mende of Sierra Leone: 
“Misfortune suffered personally, or by 
the family as a group, is a sign of 
ancestral displeasure and is interpreted 
as a warning that the persons concerned 
should look closely into their conduct 
towards relatives as well as towards the 
spirits themselves.” 


I considered this problem in relation 
to the Ashanti, and I concluded as 
follows: “The Ashanti have concepts of 
right and wrong, of acceptable behavior, 
culturally defined in terms of their own 
life and belief, and as has been apparent 
in the brief accounts given, the ancestors 
and gods punish those who violate the 
traditionally sanctioned code, and reward 
those who keep it.’ 


2 African Worlds, p. 79. 


3Ibid., p. 116. 
4Ibid., p. 207. 
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Decay of Social Structure and 
Ancestor Worship 


There are examples in contemporary 
African communities to show that an- 
cestor worship weakens when lineage and 
family organization lose their solidarity. 
In some areas men have left their homes 
to seek work at industrial centers. Others 
have gone to live in towns. Families 
have been separated, sometimes for long 
periods. All these, as well as the teach- 
ing of Christian missionaries, have weak- 
ened in some individuals the sentiments 
that attach them to their kindred. The 
consequent disintegration of the social 
structure and the decay of the ancestral 
cult appear to be proceeding together. 
I think it can be said of the Akan, 
however, that ancestor worship is still a 
force, in spite of rapid social change. 
This is because it has consisted not only 
of lineage rites but also public rites, i.e. 
festivals in which the whole tribe or 
chiefdom have participated. It has become 
associated with the sentiments and values 
on which the unity and continuity of 
the tribe depend. 


The Cup of Culture 


A chief of the Digger Indians conveyed 
the same idea in the symbol of a cup. 
“In the beginning,” he said, “God gave 
to every people a cup, a cup of clay, 
and from this cup they drank their life. 
They all dipped in the water, but their 
cups were different.” 


5 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, p. 15. 


Christianity indeed does make its 
challenge primarily to individuals. It 
confronts the individual with Christ, and 
asks the individual to respond to Him. 
But because Christianity does this, it 
makes a challenge to society too, for 
man was created a social animal, and his 
life is lived in a social context, within 
the culture that his group has built up 
throughout its existence. His religious 
beliefs and practices are a part of the 
complex network of social relations which 
make up his total life. It is possibly true 
that group life means more to the African 
today than to the European in whose 
social situation greater emphasis has been 
placed on the individual. To the African 
group life is still a highly prized value. 

Therefore I submit that we should 
consider the impact of Christianity on 
the group life and culture of the African. 
To put it another way, I am asking you 
to consider the life of the individual 
Christian within the group of which he 
is a member. He must share in its family 
life as defined by his society. He must 
share the reciprocal obligations of that 
group. As a member of that group, he 
takes part in its economic activities. He 
shares its knowledge and experience; he 
shares in its sentiments, its drives, its 
fears; he shares in its song and language 
and art and dance. He drinks out of 
its cup, the cup of the group’s culture, 
different from other cups. The cups’ may 
be filled from the same river, but they 
are different cups. Must Christianity 
change the cup, or. can it be the river 
that fills it? This is the challenge. 


Lb 











PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


Christian Education among 
Non-Christian Peoples 


In an earlier issue of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY there was an editorial 
which raised again briefly the question of the relevance of so much of 
our missionary teaching and preaching.’ The editorial concluded as follows: 
“I do not think missionary education, or missionary preaching, should be 
abolished because it has so badly distorted its message in the past, and 
continues to do so. But I do feel that preaching, and teaching, will them- 
selves have to be transformed if they are to convey more relevantly the 
message of the true Transformation which comes in men’s lives only in 
the context of the life they know. Only when teaching becomes relevant 
both to faith and to life (African or Indian or Asian life) will education 
be Christian education, and (dare we say it?) will preaching be Christian 
preaching in such areas of extreme conflict of cultural values. There have 
been sensitive souls whose ministry has been so transformed. Relatively 
speaking, they seem to be few. 

“Fortunately the Holy Spirit works anyhow, and strangely enough, 
He works through us (the missionaries) even though we are often preoc- 
cupied with tasks that will make it as hard as possible for Him. We have 
very often substituted the filthy rags of culture —ouR culture — for the 
Bread of Life, but the Holy Spirit has built a church in many places, 
though it often is festooned in a bizarre way with these unlovely tatters.” 

We received a provocative reply to this editorial from Dr. William 
Samarin, and have used it as the basis of a symposium treating some of 
the issues related to the Christian witness through education. 


Question by American fashion, You are absolutely 


William J. Samarin right: Our preaching must be “relevant 
both to faith and to life.” There is no 


What Are the Goals? justification for any other kind of preach- 
ing. 

But Christian education is. another 
question. It is a big question, one. to 


You and I have had identical reactions 
to some of the preaching and teaching 
7 ee How often, for oe have which I have given many moments of 

car¢@ a missionary give a three-point thought since my arrival in Africa (in 
message that was presented in the current 1952) and about. which we Brethren 





Dr. William J. Samarin is a Brethren 1 See the editorial “Christian Education and 
missionary in French Equatorial Africa. Christian Preaching’ in PracticAL ANTHRO- 
His graduate studies are in anthropology poLocy, Vol. 4, No, 5 (Sept.Oct. 1957), 
and linguistics. p. 202. 
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missionaries have decided but varied 
opinions. What, I have pondered, is my 
responsibility in educating the Africans? 
What should I teach them besides 
the gospel? What kind of educational 
program should I encourage in the area 
in which I work? What policies should 
guide my voting in a democratic mission 
organization? 

For a long time I felt that my first 
responsibility was to know the people 
(and this, as you know, takes time). 
That was during my period of initiation 
into the work. But now that I am a 
“second-termer” and have assumed the 
burden of my own responsibility to the 
achievement of Christ’s command, I find 
that I cannot so easily detach myself 
from some other aspects of the work. 

This is what I mean. You and I know 
that the C’est un chat school is not 
making disciples of Christ. But does that 
mean that it is doing no good? Are we 
not forced, at least in French-speaking 
Africa, to have such schools? What 
happens if we do not have them? The 
children attend the Catholic or govern- 
ment schools; we lose them. 

You ask in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
how the children “would . . . learn 
through all of this that the Son of God 
lived the forms of a Jewish culture to 
teach Africans that they must live out 
their faith in God, their life of reconcili- 
ation, in African forms of life?”? The 
answer is simple: They would not. But 
they do catch the young people —as do 
American camps and parties —and keep 
them under the influence of the church. 

Many of our missionaries are also 
wondering if we can hope for a re- 
sponsible (ic. “indigenous”) African 
church without leaders trained in the 


2Ibid., p. 201. 
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Western fashion who can stand between 
the old and new cultures. 


I am not here defending any particular 
type of educational program. What I 
am trying to do is show that there may 
be certain inescapable patterns under 
which one must work. One may find 
himself, for example, in competition 
with other powerful institutions whose 
programs one is obligated to imitate. 


Certainly, none of these facts escaped 
your observation either in Africa or when 
you wrote your editorial. You had one 
point to make, and you made it. What 
I should like to know is what enlightened 
missionaries feel is the goal of Christian 
education and the form(s) it should take 
among non-Christian peoples. Are the 
goals (and forms) different for Indo- 
China, rural Mexico, and rural Africa? 
Here is a subject which I should like 
a book written on! (Maybe it has already 
been written.) 


Reply by Chester J. Jump 


The Christian Gospel 
and African Culture 


As a Christian missionary begins his 
work in what to him is probably a 
foreign land, he must decide for himself 
how he is going to make the Christian 
gospel meaningful to those with whom 
he comes in contact and bring it in all 
of its implications to bear upon the cul- 
ture with which he will be dealing. 

There are those who feel that a mis- 
sionary should only concern himself with 
a direct proclamation of the gospel 
through preaching and allied means, what 
is generally termed evangelistic work. 
Those who follow this approach probably 
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feel that the missionary should not con- 
cern himself with the secular. 


However, there is a grave danger in 
doing this that one will teach the African 
or Asian, etc., to divide his life into the 
secular and the sacred or spiritual. Cer- 
tainly, Jesus never did this. To Him 
everything was sacred and a part of His 
Father’s creation. And if He taught 
anything, it was that religion, His gospel, 
is for all of life. 

So, we do injustice to the cause of 
missions when we alienate ourselves from 
the ongoing life of the countries to which 
we go and concentrate only on “evan- 
gelism.” When Jesus said, “Go ye into 
all the world,” He undoubtedly was 
thinking in geographical terms. However, 
we do not misinterpret His teaching when 
we think of that command to His dis- 
ciples as meaning that they should invade 
every corner of the life of the community 
in order that the Christian gospel can 
pervade every facet of life. 


Actually, when we teach, when we 
minister to the sick, when we teach better 
methods of agriculture, that, too, can be 
a direct proclamation of the gospel. I 
say, can be. However, one must recognize 
the danger that we will become overly 
concerned with the mundane and forget 
our purpose, which of course is to bring 
the people with whom we work into a 
vital relationship with Jesus Christ. 


Mission Schools in Congo 


In the Belgian Congo, as in many other 
countries of Africa, the policy of the 
government has been education through 
missions. Until quite recently, there have 





Rev. Chester J. Jump is Mission Sec- 
retary for the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society in Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo. 


been no lay or public schools, and the 
only opportunities offered for education 
have been in the schools operated either 
by the Protestant or Catholic missions. 
Were there no Protestant schools, Con- 
golese youth would have just two alter- 
natives: either no education whatsoever, 
or else they would have to enter a 
Catholic school. It is not difficult to see 
what either alternative would mean for 
the future of the Protestant missions. 
Hence, the Protestant missions have had 
to organize and maintain vast school 
systems, 

Actually, these schools have been a 
wonderful means of evangelism. We do 
teach, “This is a cat”; “this is a pen.” 
And if that were all we taught, one 
could well ask, “How can you think of 
a school like that as a means of evan- 
gelism?” At the same time that the boys ~ 
and girls receive instruction in arithmetic 
and French and geography, etc., and are 
prepared to make a living in their com- 
munity, they are also taught through 
their classes in religion and through the 
daily witness of their Christian teachers 
how to live in the world and still not 
be a part of it in its more sordid aspects. 

As Americans, we are accustomed to 
a public school system and have grown 
to believe that education is primarily a 
function of the state. As a result, there 
is considerable feeling in the various 
Protestant missions that our schools should 
be turned over to the government for 
use as lay schools. Actually, this is 
probably what will largely happen as the 
government finds itself able to expand its 
lay school program, although at present 
it is not in a position to do so. 

It is felt that if the government would 
assume full responsibility for the secular 
education, the missions could then coh-— 
centrate on their religious education and 
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thus better fulfill their function of bring- 
ing the Congolese youth to a knowledge 
of Christ and His way. It might work 
out that way, but we have no assurance 
that it will. In the United States for 
many years now the government has 
assumed the burden of education and the 
churches have been free to carry on any 
programs of religious education that they 
wish. Through Sunday schools, youth 
fellowships, released-time classes, etc., 
they have been. carrying on the programs. 
Yet, who would dare say that they are 
doing a better job of religious education 
than the missions now do in other lands? 
Certainly, not very many of us are 
satisfied with the religious education in 
America, and in a number of places the 
Christian communities have even begun 
day schools of their own in order that 
they might have the opportunity that the 
missions now have and are thinking of 
giving up. So, some of us will want to 
give this still further serious thought 
before we come to the conclusion that 
mission schools are of little service to 
the “evangelistic” work. 


Relevance of Education 


In so far as making our mission school 
program and our evangelistic work, too, 
for that matter, relevant to African 
culture, I believe that we still have a 
long way to go. Most of the books that 
are used in Congo schools have been 
translations of those used in Europe or 
America, and obviously not entirely 
pertinent to the life of the Congolese 
students. Actually, the missionaries are 
well aware of the difficulty, and efforts 
are being made to prepare materials 
written specifically for African pupils 
in African schools. Of course, the main 
difficulty .here still. is that missionaries 
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must take the lead in the preparation 
of these books, but it is hoped. that as 
soon as possible more Congolese them- 
selves can take a large part in the pre- 
paration of this literature. 


It is probably true that much of the 
evangelistic effort in Congo, and, for that 
matter, in Africa, has been simply a 
transfer of American or European 
methods and principles to the Congolese 
or African scene. Certainly, we should 
be adapting our Christian message to the 
thought forms and patterns of life of 
the African culture. The great strength 
of our Christian faith has been its ability 
to adapt itself to whatever culture has 
been its milieu. That does not mean that 
there need be any compromise of the 
fundamental message. But it does mean 
that we cannot allow our forms of liturgy, 
our church music, our architecture, and 
our ways of doing things to become so 
sacrosanct that they cannot be changed 
to become more relevant to the life of 
the African community. 


However, one must proceed with cau- 
tion in this matter of adapting our 
Christian religion in its new milieu. We 
must be careful that we do not allow 
our policy of making everything adapt- 
able to African culture rob our African 
friends of the opportunity to borrow what 
they want from other cultures. 


As we sing in church, we should hardly 
object if the Africans feel that singing 
a hymn in a different way from that in 
which we have traditionally done it 
somewhere else is wrong. But at the 
same time, we must not object if they 
happen to enjoy singing some of the 
hymns which have been agate from 
other countries. 


Much is made of the fact that we 
have imposed our Western-type buildings 
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and church architecture on our African 
friends. But have they no right to con- 
struct comfortable, permanent buildings 
with permanent roofs rather than tem- 
porary buildings of mud and thatch that 
need to be replaced every few years and 
whose roofs leak like a sieve every time 
there is a hard rain? 


The question is raised as to the pro- 
priety ‘of preaching three-point  ser- 
mons in the current American fashion. 
Granted that often an African fable told 
effectively can be a more effective ser- 
mon than one which is perhaps more 
homiletically correct, we must also be 
careful that we do not throw out the 
foreign just because it is foreign. What 
the “current American fashion” is, I'm 
not exactly sure. But the value of a 
“three-point sermon,” in my estimation, 
depends upon the three points. We 
must remember that the Africans, too, 
in their tribal courts laid the foundations 
of their cases in much the same way. 
They may have called their “points” by 
the name of “palm nuts,” but what’s 
in a name? 


It is right that we give careful thought 
to our missionary strategy and seek 
means of making our Christian gospel 
more relevant to African culture. As 
we do, we probably shall succeed in 
giving it the sort of climate in which 
it can flourish as it has wherever it has 
been preached. But whether or not we, 
as missionaries, succeed in finding the 
right patterns, we need not worry. The 
Africans themselves are rapidly taking 
over the reins of leadership in the 
church of Christ manifested on the 
African continent, and history teaches 
us that the Christian gospel will adapt 
itself to the life of the land and to the 
greater glory of God. 


Reply by Wesley J. Culshaw 


Christian Education 
in Contemporary 
Indian Culture 


My intention is to lead us to certain 
conclusions regarding the task of Chris- 
tian education in India at the present 
time, after considering the relevant data 
which I propose to mention under three 
heads: (a) the lessons of experience, (b) 
the witness of the Bible, and (c) the 
general character of the contemporary 
culture within which we have to func- 
tion. It is scarcely necessary for me to 
stress the fact that my treatment is 
meant to be suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive, and that the conclusions to 
which I come are tentative. They will 
be put forward in the hope of stimulat- 
ing your thoughts and not least in the 
hope that we may learn from each other 
in the course of the subsequent dis- 
cussion. 


The Lessons of Experience 


It is not possible to recall even in 
outline the whole history of Christian 
education in India. On all sides it is 
acknowledged that notable contributions 
have been made towards the building of 
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modern India. Rather, I would ask the 
question first, What have been the aims 
of such education and to what extent 
have they been realized? What other 
results has it achieved, apart from those 
which were consciously sought by the 
originators? The pioneer missionaries 
entered the field of education at all 
levels. Naturally, it is the contribution 
of missions in the sphere of higher 
education which has attracted most 
attention. The beginning coincided with 
a widespread demand for Western ed- 
ucation; this suited the interests of the 
governing power, which wanted an 
army of administrators and clerks, but 
there was also an overwhelming popular 
demand, for the middle classes, or per- 
haps we should say, the higher castes 
of Hindus, wanted it too. The mission- 
aries, however, entered this field with 
another aim. They were convinced that, 
if the students could be brought under 
the influence of Christian teachers, given 
also the benefit of instruction in the 
Bible and the opportunity of sharing in 
Christian worship, many of them would 
be led to a personal faith in Jesus Christ 
and would join the Christian Church. In 
any event, there were in the first few 
decades a number of notable converts. 
Many of them indeed became leaders in 
the church in their day, but the great 
mass of students did not follow them, 
and what had always been a trickle 
virtually dried up from the beginning 
of the 20th century and the rise of the 
movement for national liberation. 


And along with this there came a 
shift of emphasis, which amounted to a 
change of aim. Christian higher education 
began to be valued not as a point of 
contact with those who could by this 
means best be reached by the gospel, but 
as what our gentler forebears described 
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in ecclesiastical Latin a praeparatio evan- 
gelica, and what we in our tougher idiom 
describe as a “softening up” process. If 
the early pioneers thought of themselves 
as sowing the seed, the next generation 
were content if they were plowing the 
ground; but by this time another factor 
was making itself felt. In some areas at 
least, a relatively large Christian church 
has come into being largely through mass 
movements in the rural areas, and a new 
generation of hitherto unprivileged per- 
sons was beginning to clamor for higher 
education—the future leaders in the 
Christian church and community. 


Training of Leadership 


Hence alongside the idea that educated 
non-Christian India was being prepared 
so that later it would be receptive to the 
gospel, there was a demand that Christian 
colleges, and for that matter Christian 
high schools, should concentrate on the 
training of Christian leaders. This demand 
had two facets: on the one hand, there 
arose a demand that education should 
be available so that a higher social status 
and greater economic freedom might be 
reached by individual members of the 
community (so that ultimately, no doubt, 
the whole community might benefit), and 
on the other hand, that Christians should 
receive their higher education in Christian 
institutions, be educated in the things 
pertaining to the faith and ° develop 
Christian character. These aims are still 
consciously with us to the present time. 
Is this not because, to some extent at 
least, they have been realized in fact? 
There may be still a paucity of leaders 
in church and community who are Chris- 
tians, but at least those who are have 
been largely trained in Christian insti- 
tutions. 

But it would not be right to exclude 
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from this survey the lessons to be drawn 
from Christian venturing into other fields 
of education. Higher education is only 
the apex of the system, which is based 
on primary schools. In this field, the 
Christian movement has made some dis- 
tinctive contributions and gained experi- 
ence which is significant for us today. 
One such has been the rural boarding 
school. At first, many of them were 
started in order to shelter homeless chil- 
dren —the famine orphans and others. 
Little or no thought was given to the 
content of the education imparted. The 
children had to be rescued, and their 
training was on “formal” lines. Later the 
schools developed as centers of training 
for the Christian community and they 
attracted attention further afield as places 
where the educational theories of “child- 
centered” and “activity” educationists 
could be tried out and adapted to Indian 
conditions. They were the true fore- 
runners of what we call today the Basic 
schools. And they had a real influence 
on the standards in rural primary schools. 


What criticism they received —and I 
imagine they still receive, though I am 
no longer in close touch with that kind 
of work —was directed at them from 
two quite different angles. One kind came 
from educationists themselves. We were 
too tied to the existing systems of educa- 
tion; for one thing we were dependent 
on government grants, and had to con- 
form to the curricula in force. In spite 
of playing about with “rural bias,” most 
of the children were unfitted to return 
to the life of rural communities and at 
the same time they were not properly 
fitted for the life of the towns to which 
they tended to flock for work. The other 
kind of criticism came from the mass 
of conservative parents who were quite 
openly suspicious of any innovations, and 
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especially of any which seemed to in- 
dicate that the aim of the schools was 
to send children back to the villages. 
They knew what poverty meant and the 
lack of opportunity for advancement in 
the villages. The result was an inevitable 
compromise. 

If I may illustrate from personal ex- 
perience. For some years in the thirties 
I was responsible for the administration 
of two rural boarding schools, one for 
boys and one for girls. This was in 
Bengal. In those days, we had primary 
schools with a four-year course, middle 
schools giving a further two-year course 
—and these were again divided into 
two streams, known as middle vernacular 
and middle English—and a _ further 
four-year course in high schools, in which 
the emphasis was placed on the teaching 
of English. Our boys’ school had long 
been a middle vernacular school, and 
most of the boys had aimed to become 
village school teachers after a further 
year in our training school. Over a period 
we were driven to introduce progressively 
the teaching of English so that every 
year a number of the boys could proceed 
to high school. This was the only way 
in which we could satisfy the parents 
and the boys, for this was the only thing 
they wanted. But I found that so long 
as we satisfied this demand, we could 
pretty well make whatever other innova- 
tions we wanted by way of agricultural 
work and the teaching of crafts and 
methods of teaching. 

The girls’ school of those far-off days 
was a primary school, with a four-year 
course —in formal education it lagged 
behind. During my time we made a 
radical change in the living arrangements. 
The girls used to live in a large brick 
building with dormitories, kitchen, and 
outhouses — all surrounded by a six-foot 
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wall. We took the step of building some 
mud and thatched houses on an open 
piece of land, putting the younger chil- 
dren to live with older girls in families, 
each with its own garden, a chapel for 
the village, rooms for matrons and 
teachers, and around the whole compound 
wire cattle fencing about three feet high. 
There was some short-lived but vehement 
opposition to the scheme, but not sufh- 
cient to put us off our course. Why did 
it succeed? Chiefly because we were in 
fact transferring the girls from an arti- 
ficial environment to one to which they 
were accustomed, for they were mostly 
Santal girls, used to village life and to 
a great degree of freedom. Change is 
at least seen to be good if it is a change 
in the direction of familiar cultural 
traditions, provided we also give people 
what they most want. And at any rate 
in those days, the girls mostly wanted 
to be homemakers — independent careers 
were an acknowledged second best — and 
the life in cottages was demonstrably a 
good training for home life. 


Education of Women 


I have referred in passing to coeduca- 
tion; but in thinking of the past it would 
not be fair to pass over in silence the 
contribution made by the Christian 
church to the cause of girls’ and 
women’s education. The Christian em- 
phasis on the value of personality and 
on the fact that in Christ there is neither 
male nor female joined issue with the 
views current in the prevailing culture. 
Today there is no longer any argument 
about the fundamental beliefs on which 
the pioneers of girls’ education set to 
work. And if in these days there are 
others who lay claim to some of the 
credit, I do not think we need to quarrel 
with them on that account. Opportunities 
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for women and girls were and are a 
fundamental part of our Christian wit- 
ness, and if this is now. widely accepted, 
let us rather rejoice. 

The vital question is: To what degree 
have we succeeded in imparting Christian 
education? At this stage I do not want 
to outline a complete answer. I have 
hinted at some of the things which any 
answer must take account of: changing 
aims, compromise with things as they 
are, and experiments especially in com- 
munity living. Our immediate concern 
is to answer that question in terms of 
contemporary culture, and not in terms 
of a diagnosis of the past. Besides, we 
have not yet asked the question: What 
is Christian education? Before we can 
answer that question, we must consider 
an important matter. 


The Witness of the Bible 


In the September-October 1957 number 
of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY there were 
some editorial remarks on “Christian 
Education and Christian Preaching.” 
Having described some experiences of 
education in Africa, and being particu- 
larly concerned with two conditions 
which are common the world over, i.e. 
the involvement of Christian schools 
with things as they are (in this case 
within the framework of French impe- 
rialism), and with the desire of the 
children to become “somebody,” the 
Editor asks three questions: “How would 
they learn through all of this that the 
Son of God lived the forms of a Jewish 
culture to teach Africans that they must 
live out their faith in God, their life of 
reconciliation, in African forms of life? 
Could they learn it here in this thatched 
mixture of France and Africa, with all 
of the focus on France? Could they 
learn it from African teachers who, 
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though Christians, didn’t know it, whose 
overwhelming motivation was to adopt 
more perfectly the symbols of identifica- 
tion with the glamour of the outside 
world?” 

I want to return to that phrase, “the 
Son of God lived the forms of a Jewish 
culture,” but to start from a text: “You 
are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, God’s own people, that you 
may declare the wonderful deeds of him 
who called you out of darkness into 
his marvelous light. Once you were no 
people, but now you are God's people; 
once yeu had not received mercy, but 
now have obtained mercy.”4 It matters 
enormously, for education as for anything 
else, what Christians believe about them- 
selves and why they are Christians, or 
if you like it that way, about “The 
Nature and Mission of the Christian 
Church.” In our text we are told that 
the church is “God’s own people” and 
that its mission is to “declare the wonder- 
ful works of God.” We are “a holy 
nation” because we belong to God. We 
are a “royal priesthood” because God 
has chosen us. By God’s mercy we have 
become His people in order that we may 
be witnesses to His truth in the world. 

In terms of education, this means that 
Christian education should be an activity 
of the Christian community. Where this 
can function within the framework of a 
system that is not hostile to the Christian 
religion, let it so function. Where there 
is no Christian community there cannot 
be Christian education in any real sense, 
though there may be Christians who are 
educators. And where it does seek to 
exist, it must never exist solely or even 
primarily for the sake of the social 


or economic advancement of individual 


3 Ibid., p. 201. 
41 Peter 2:9, 10. 
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Christians. The ultimate aim and the 
everyday aim must be to declare God's 
wonderful works, to make known the 
word of reconciliation, which is Jesus 
Christ. 

The phraseology of Peter is steeped in 
the forms of Jewish culture. The “people 
of God” is a Jewish conception: the 
Jews went wrong because they came to 
believe that they were separated from 
all the peoples of the world, and not 
separated to make God known. In Jesus 
Christ the people of God are those who 
are redeemed by Him. But they, too, 
need to remember that they have been 
separated from the others in order to 
make God known. 

And Christ Himself, the Son of God 
—was He not more of a rebel and 
reformer than a conformer to the culture 
of His day? He lived the forms of Jewish 
culture only in so far as they expressed 
or enabled Him to express the truth of 
God. He went to the synagogue on the 
Sabbath day, yet He broke the law of 
the Sabbath and undermined the authority 
of those who upheld it. He spoke of the 
incompleteness of the Law, and attacked 
those who perverted it. He deliberately 
dissociated Himself from the current ex- 
pressions of nationalism. He was cruci- 
fied, cast out, excommunicated. The Jews 
rejected Him. Yet He did not reject 
them. He loved His own people with a 
tender love, and wept over Jerusalem. 


He died. He rose again. Our God is 
“the living God.” Christ lamented over 
the city of Jerusalem because “it knew 
not the things which belonged to its 
peace.” We believe that the course of 
history is determined by spiritual laws 
—the eternal love of God. A recent 
writer in the Times of London has quoted 
the words of Professor Butterfield, who 
concludes his study of “Christianity and 
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History” with the words: “We can do 
worse than remember a principle which 
both gives us a firm rock and leaves us 
the maximum elasticity for our minds 
—the principle: hold to Christ, and for 
the rest be totally uncommitted.” 

Now this has tremendous implications 
for our preaching and our teaching. We 
are Christians “not by anything we have 
done, often in spite of what we have 
done, and always by the grace of God.” 
We have inherited the traditions and 
the institutions of Christian educational 
endeavor, built up over the last two 
centuries; and we belong to God. But 
we have to express our Christian faith 


in a changed and still changing situation. 
What then? 


Basic Education 


At this point I think I should explain 
that I left India in the autumn of 1949, 
two years after Independence, and re- 
turned only in October of 1957. Since 
then I have traveled widely and tried to 
keep my eyes open. I do not propose to 
offer an analysis, but to set down certain 
impressions. 

In the first place, I would put the 
widespread growth of the idea that edu- 
cation is the most important of all in- 
struments for social change and even for 
revolution. This is the driving force be- 
hind the conception of Basic Education. 
I quote some words of Maulana Azad, 
the late respected Minister of Education 
in the Central Government: “Basic Edu- 
cation seeks to change the social structure 
through the children of the Basic school.” 
Those who pin their faith to this system 
look to its universal application as the 
means of building a social order free 
from class distinction, exploitation, and 
- violence. Behind this faith there lies the 
tremendous truth that the battle for a 
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better world is ultimately fought and 
won, or lost, in the minds of men. It 
is necessary to change the attitudes of 
the younger generation if we are to 
change the social structure from within. 
The apostles of the Basic idea —and 
they possess a true missionary fervor — 
see the main result of education in India 
during the last hundred years as the 
creation of a class of intelligentsia who 
are out of touch with the needs of the 
masses, while the claims of those masses 
for education were to a great extent 
neglected. They seek to reverse this trend 
by building up a new kind of teaching 
profession operating in a new kind of 
school. 

Its main features may be summarized 
as follows: 

(a) Education must proceed through 
activity, The emphasis is on learning 
through activity and not ‘on teaching 
through books. The activities undertaken 
in school must be related to basic needs: 
the production of food, clothing, and 
shelter. Originally, Mahatma Gandhi 
taught that, as this is a poor country, 
the activities of the school must be self- 
supporting, ic. we must make the school 
rice fields pay for themselves as well as 
give an opportunity for the children to 
learn certain skills. The core subjects, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
facility in using the mother tongte, are 
learned through the interest aroused by 
the activities of agriculture and garden- 
ing, weaving, and other handicrafts. This, 
it is thought, will change the attitude 
of the pupils to manual labor, giving it 
in their eyes a new dignity. There is 
little that is new in this conception. 
Mahatma Gandhi has testified that his 
first inspiration came from the reading 
of Ruskin, and similar ideas have been 
adopted in a greater or lesser degree in 
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the education system of many lands. It 
is, however, new in that it definitely 
reverses the former idea that education 
was the prerogative of certain privileged 
classes in the community because they 
alone needed it in order to be able to 
accept their stations in a static society. 

(b) The school is a community in 
which children will learn to be good 
citizens. The unifying factor is love of 
country. Now in this idea, too, there is 
nothing new and nothing bad. But be- 
cause of India’s history, and the division 
of the adherents of different religions 
into different communities, this unity 
must transcend differences of religious 
faith. While the importance of religion 
in developing true manhood is recognized, 
I think it would be fair to say that it 
is thought to be potentially not a unifying 
element in the nation but divisive, and 
therefore it is subordinated. This is the 
reason why common worship, which is 
enjoined and expected, has a syncretistic 
basis; and this is posing special problems 
for Christian teachers and pupils alike. 
But let us not lose sight of the fact that 
the fundamental idea of the school as 
a community is entirely a good thing, 
one that many of us would claim to be 
derived from Christian insights. 


Other Considerations 


There are other matters to which one 
could refer under the head of basic 
education, other features of contemporary 
culture which we need to take note of, 
but perhaps it is better to treat them 
separately: 

(a) The increasing concern of govern- 
ment with education. Whatever the 
form of government, the signs are that 
we must be prepared for an increasing 
measure of control. The Basic Education 
program has itself been adopted by the 
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largest political party in the country. 
My impression is that it is being imple- 
mented at very varying speeds in different 
areas, but the overall aim is constant: 
free compulsory education for all chil- 
dren up to the age of fourteen. Lack 
of finance is going to delay the realization 
of this aim, but it is not impossible that 
it will be realized before the passing of 
another generation. 

(b) Preoccupation with raising living 
standards. The new intelligentsia is crying 
out for more technological and scientific 
education. Among them will be found 
many of the acutest critics of the Basic 
Education idea. They fear the danger of 
everyone being pulled back to a mediocre 
level. They want more opportunity for 
the intelligent child. They pour scorn on 
the “simple-lifeists,” the “Messiahs of 
backwardness.” 

(c) A new concern with what is 
summarily called “‘the language question.” 
It is tempting to be drawn down some 
of the fascinating bypaths of speculation 
and controversy suggested by the very 
mention of that phrase, but it is a 
temptation that I hope to resist. To my 
mind, the fundamental principle that is 
going to shape future policy far more 
than any doctrinaire approach is that 
which has been formally adopted: that 
every child shall be given education 
through the mother tongue. Taking India 
as a whole, there are many areas where 
this will not be easy to implement, areas 
in which the true minorities reside — 
cultural and linguistic minorities, rather 
than religious—but wherever we are, 
we must take note of the fundamental 
principle. 

(d) There is in many minds a spiritual 
vacuum, a feeling of emptiness. I was 
speaking recently with a man who is 
in close touch with people in villages and 
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small country towns here in the south. 
He said that, in his view, popular 
Hinduism is losing its hold on the caste 
people, and they are looking round for 
something to hold on to. What, I wonder, 
is it going to be? Are there not many 
whose plight is depicted in that parable 
of our Lord in which He speaks of the 
house from which the evil spirit has 
been driven out, and the house swept 
and made clean, with the result that 
seven devils entered into it? 


Practical Implications 


To sum up, there is in the contem- 
porary situation a new sense of nation- 
hood with all its privileges and respon- 
sibilities, a tremendous awareness of the 
modern world, too, and an underlying 
quest for a new philosophy of life. But 
now, to what does all this lead us? What 
are the conclusions to be drawn from 
our survey? What are the practical im- 
plications for ourselves? As I said at 
the outset, I do not propose to do more 
than offer certain tentative conclusions. 
It would be presumptuous on my part 
to do more than this, for I am unfamiliar 
with the conditions in which you live 
here today. I suggest the following for 
your consideration: 

(a) We must ensure that Christian 
children are trained in Christian worship, 
Christian belief, and Christian living. I 
have deliberately avoided using the phrase 
“Christian education.” In an imperfect 
world we cannot do more than approx- 
imate to an ideal known as “Christian 
education.” The kind of training of which 
I speak cannot be confined to a Christian 
school, still less confined to the classroom. 
I remember reading somewhere that the 
three pillars of Jewish society in Biblical 
times were the home, the school, and 
the church. We need all three. But as 
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long as we are allowed to manage schools, 
then schools must play their part. 

(b) We must ensure that Christian 
children are helped to see their rightful 
place in their mother land. They must 
take their place unself-consciously in the 
life of the country; they must know her 
history and literature, and love her 
peoples. There is much to be proud of, 
much to be thankful for, in the national 
heritage. 

(c) So long as we are allowed to do 
sO, we must continue to serve the whole 
community, Christian and non-Christian 
alike, through our schools and colleges. 
New ways often do open out when 
old ways are closed. If I may, I refer 
once again to the part of India where 
I have spent most of my life. In the 
early days of my missionary life, we in 
the mission “managed” all the Santal 
primary schools on behalf of the govern- 
ment, and we placed Christian teachers 
in all of them. Very few non-Christians 
of that particular community were then 
literate. We trained the teachers too. 
Now most of that has gone. We no 
longer “run” the day schools; we are 
not even represented on the district edu- 
cation board. But the training school has 
not been taken away, not yet anyhow; 
it is a Basic Training College, with 
Christian staff and Christian worship. 
And if at some future date recognition 
is withdrawn, other avenues will open 
up for Christian witness. But as long as 
we do have the opportunity to serve the 
community, we must continue to do so, 
for it is a part of our Lord’s command. 

But —and this I believe is an im- 
portant “but’— we must make our 
distinctive contribution or none at all. 
We can do this best through building 
up in our schools Christian community 
living. At their best, this is what our 
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schools have always done. Some of the 
forms may change—§indeed, they are 
changing before our eyes. But Christian 
community will always find expression in 
the quality of its personal relationships, 
in the dedication of teachers to their 
vocation, in their care and concern for 
the individual child, no matter who he 
is, and in their care for those outside. 

(d) The teachers themselves are the 
key to the situation. They have only 
to recall their own childhood to remember 
the depths and the lastingness of the 
impressions that they today are creating 
in the minds of those who are their 
pupils. I hope they find this an inspiring 
and a humbling thought. I would re-echo 
the fine words of Professor Butterfield: 
“Hold to Christ, and for the rest be 
totally uncommitted.” 


Reply by William A. Smalley 


The Function of 
Christian Education 


My editorial “Christian Education and 
Christian Preaching” was not intended 
to call in question the necessity of mis- 
sionary education. Samarin has rightly 
raised some of the all-important factors 
that virtually force missions in some areas 
into undertaking such a program. Jump 
has pointed out the fact, again a very 
important one, that Africans should have 
the right to choose what they want to 
borrow from the West. Culshaw has 
given us a fascinating discussion of the 
relationship of education to modern 
Indian life, and has made many useful 
suggestions. Education is with us and 
will remain an important part of the 
mission program. The fact remains, how- 
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ever, that much education,: like much 
preaching, is irrelevant. 

There are reasons for that irrelevance 
ranging from government syllabi to the 
lack of imagination on the part of 
teachers, but irrelevant the program 
remains. I am convinced that Culshaw 
is right when he says, “The teachers 
themselves are the key to the situation.” 
The teacher, whether he has an irrelevant 
syllabus or not, if he has insight and 
cultural perception, can salvage some 
valuable learning experience out of it 
all. The challenge is to the teacher as 
it is to the preacher: to so get across 
to children (or adults) within a school 
system the sense that the gospel is really 
as African as it is Hebrew or Greek or 
American. Having said this, we have not 
said how it is to be done. We invite 
any readers who have had experience in 
converting education to another culture 
to send us that experience. It would be 
of enormous value to other readers of 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

In answer to Samarin’s specific ques- 
tions, I would say that the goals of mis- 
sionary education are not different in 
rural Mexico, and rural 
Africa. The goals are always the prep- 
aration of an individual for responsible 
Christian life and leadership. That life 
cannot be responsible, however, if it is 
culturally disoriented. 

I fear that forms, like goals, have to 
be pretty much the same in different 
parts of the world also, since we are 
dealing in formal education with a wide- 
spread phenomenon which has its par- 
ticular stamp of procedure which renders 
it respectable. Desks, benches, blackboards, 
and “This is a cat” will be forever with 
us, I fear; but this is not the important 
point. The important point is that we 
break through these superficial limitations 
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to bring students to fundamental grips 
with their Christian responsibility in 
their own society. 

However, if we could break with the 
forms, I think that we might do a much 
better job in the task of educating. If 
I were free to do so in Africa or in 
Southeast Asia, I would want to try 
the type of educational process which 
is sO Outstandingly represented in the 
example of Christ and the Apostle Paul. 
I would like to select a few outstanding 
individuals who seem to have a sense of 
the call of God, to live with them and 
work with them, to minister with them 
and travel with them, and little by little 
to exchange with them those mutual 


experiences which would result in the 
enrichment of their lives and mine. 
Certainly I would want to share with 
them what knowledge from the West or 
from the background of the Scriptures 
they seem to need, and I would expect 
to share with them also the knowledge 
of the culture in which they live, which 
I would so badly need. Together in this 
way perhaps we could make a firm step 
toward the building of an understanding 
of what it means to be a responsible 
Christian in their particular surroundings. 
In so doing I would not and could not 
eliminate the place of formal education 
in their development, but I would try 
to transcend it to the glory of God. 


Notes and News 


Second Religious Acculturation Conference 


For the second successive year, a re- 
ligious acculturation conference was held, 
January 2-4, 1959, in Bagio, Philippines. 
Since the more theoretical aspects of the 
conference were discussed last year, this 
time the papers and discussion centered 
around specific problems, These included 
ways and means by which Christian 
workers may more understandingly bring 
the gospel to Filipinos. Discussion also 
covered problems relating to the complete 
Christianization of both non-Christian 
tribes and the lowland nominal Chris- 
tians. Such rites as the canyao, as well 
as survivals or pagan beliefs and practices 
everywhere, were considered. Methods of 
translating Christian doctrines into Fili- 
pino languages and understanding were 
studied. 


The following papers were presented: 
“The Impact of Christianity upon Pagan 
Culture” by Laurence L. Wilson, “A 
Summary of a Program among the Ma- 
nobos of Central Cotabato” by William 


H. Olson, “The United Church of 
Christ in the Philippines Program for 
the Province of Apayao” by William 
Keller, “Acculturation Survey of the 
Dansalan Junior College” by David L. 
Hamm and Batua Macaraya, “Worship 
in Igorot Life” by William Henry Scott, 
“Adaptations of Western Medical Prac- 
tice to Local Conditions in an Igorot 
Community” by Louis D. Chen, and 
“The Translation of Theological Terms 
in Some of the Major Dialects of the 
Philippines” by G. Henry Waterman. 





EDITORIAL 


The Voice and 
the Message 


INCREASINGLY, as a Christian and as an 
anthropologist, I am fascinated with the 
problem of voice and message. As a child 
the word of God came to me in the 
voice of a dedicated missionary family 
in the Middle East. As an adolescent it 
came in the voice of the preaching, the 
activity, the ritual of an American church. 
In college and since then it has come in 
the voice of a variety of experiences, 
of people whom I have met and with 
whom I have talked, books I have read, 
and academic study. 

But through it all, and along with 
these voices just mentioned, pervading 
them and balanced against them at times, 
was the voice of Jewish history, the voice 
of God’s dealing with a chosen people, 
a group whose culture He molded in 
certain ways through history, and a group 
through whose culture we see Him. This 
is the voice of the Scriptures, and the 
voice of God's Son. 

Since childhood I have been concerned 
about the distinction between voice and 
message. Living in the Middle East, 
among a people whose culture forms 
were much more nearly like those of the 
Scriptures than mine were, I began to 
learn that this formal, cultural resem- 
blance did not make people Christian. 
This understanding was sharpened when 
I returned to the States and found that 
people whose culture closely resembled 
mine were not necessarily Christian 
either. 
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by William A. Smalley 


As an adult, the more I studied 
linguistics and anthropology, the more 
keenly I became conscious of the problem. 
What was universal, supercultural in 
Christianity, and what was_ relative, 
formal framework, cultural expression? 
What was cause, and what was effect? 
Now God’s word comes to me in a 
linguistic and anthropological voice, as 
well as a Biblical one. Its lessons are 
not so clear as the Biblical ones, nor 
are they as basic. Perhaps they serve 
most fully the function of giving me a 
better perspective for the understanding 
of the Biblical word. 

As some measure of understanding 
comes to me, along with it comes a 
compulsion to see that this word of 
man’s reconciliation to God through 
Christ is passed along to the world with 
all of its many cultures. As a missionary 
I watched a new church struggling to 
develop its pattern of expression in a 
society. I felt the uneasiness and un- 
certainty of one who wanted to help, 
but who had so much to learn about 
how to shake off the voices through 
which I heard the message, and to re- 
express it in the voice of a new language 
and a new culture. And if the cultural 
world of the New Testament was so 
different from mine, would not the cul- 
tural world of the Christian Khmu? 
again be drastically different? 

I think that this is a feeling which 
many of the readers of PA share, and 
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I think it is one reason for the growth 
of the magazine. On the other hand, I 
wonder if there may not be readers who 
are disturbed by PA's very specialized 
nature, and who see a danger in a dis- 
proportionate concern with cultural forms 
and communication techniques, and who 
feel that Biblical and theological con- 
siderations should occupy a more central 
emphasis in its pages. Perceptive readers 
will of course see a great deal of theo- 
logical ramification in much of the more 
significant material which appears in PA. 
These implications have not usually been 
spelled out or overtly discussed, however. 
There are some exceptions, but the usual 
pattern of PA contributions (when they 
are written by Christians, and are not 
from the general anthropological litera- 
ture) is to start with cultural data and 
to base the discussion on cultural argu- 
ments, with occasional reference to 
Biblical events, theological traditions, or 
church history. 

In a specialized publication like PA 
this is rightly so. There are other outlets 
for other approaches, and we feel justified 
in exploring the very meagerly surveyed 
field on which we have been concentrat- 
ing. 

I would, however, like to remind 
readers, and potential writers for the 
pages of this magazine, of a way in 
which we can do some serious thinking 
about voice and message. Given a specific 
cultural situation, a specific point of view 
in the minds of a group to which I am 
a missionary, or a group in my own 
country to which I am witnessing of my 
faith, what should I say? What have I 
said that has been particularly helpful? 
What is my approach? Why? 


In PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY there 
have been repeated discussions of mis- 
takes in approach, when cultural factors 
had not been taken fully into considera- 
tion. There have been discussions of cul- 
tural traits which have been barriers to 
a comprehension of the missionary’s mes- 
sage. There has been the implication that 
the Christian tends to mistake the voice 
of his own culture for his message. 


But assuming the validity of this point 
of view, and assuming that I have taken 
these things into consideration, what 
should I preach, what should I say, how 
should I act in a specific place and 
with a specific group of people? In other 
words, we need in PA some careful 
analyses of the actual preaching content 
of the missionaries and national Chris- 
tians in relation to the culture to which 
they are ministering. We need analyses 
of the behavior and words'of those rare 
but all-important “prophets” through 
whose ministry peoples’ movements toward 
Christ have sprung up. 

John Beekman, in his article “A Cul- 
turally Relevant Witness,”! made a good 
start in this direction. He described very 
briefly (tantalizingly so) his attempts “to 
select those Scriptural truths which will 
have the greatest relevance to their needs 
and concerns.”2 Mr. Beekman would 
not consider himself an anthropologist, 
although he is keenly sensitive to’ culture 
differences. Out of his experience he 
wrote a most helpful article. In the 
months ahead we would like to see several 
such studies in PA. 


1 PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 4, No. 3 
(May-June 1957), pp. 83-88. 


2Ibid., p. 83. 





REVIEWS 


Africa Today, by C. Grove Haines 
(ed). Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1955. $6.00. 


Reviewed by 
GEORGE R. HORNER 

This book is a collection of about 
twenty-one essays, each related to either 
a special topic about Africa in general, 
or a problem peculiar to one area of 
Africa, The papers here presented were 
given at a Conference on Contemporary 
Africa held at Johns Hopkins University’s 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
August 1954. 

Published in 1955, the book, to the 
present reader, is already out of date, so 
fast does “change” take place in this 
enlightening continent. But for readers 
of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Part Two, 
“The Heritage of Africa,” should be of 
particular importance, for here cultural 
backgrounds and heritage are considered. 
The essay, “The Role of Christianity 
and Islam” by George Carpenter, Exec- 
utive Secretary, African Committee, 
Division of Foreign Missions, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., is particularly significant. His 
essay centers around the attraction of 
Christianity versus the attraction of Islam 
to pagan Africans, on grounds, in part, 
of cultural values, Christianity’s appeal 
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is described by Carpenter in the following 
terms: 


1. Christianity provides a simple 
yet inexhaustible standard of per- 
sonal moral conduct: “thou shalt 
love” [author's italics].... It [love] 
progressively transforms personalities 
and social situations wherever it is 
applied.... It does not solve any 
moral issues directly .. . but it creates 
relationships in which any social 
problem becomes soluble. 

2. The Christian Church, as the 
fellowship of those who have com- 
mitted themselves to the Christian 
way, is a focus of social integration 
of the utmost importance to Africa. 
Because it reaches from the individ- 
ual and the local group out through 
the community and nation to the 
whole world, because it reaches 
back through the past and forward 
through the future, because it is a 
living fellowship involving personal 
commitment, group acceptance, and 
action together under religious sanc- 
tions, it is uniquely able to replace, 
for its adherents, the old tribal 
groupings which cannot survive 
changed conditions. 

3. The Christian tradition, arising 
from Hebrew-Judaic life, which was 
closely akin to African cultures, 
affords a cosmology which meets 
African needs for an_ intelligible 
universe. [The African] ...may 
help us recover our appreciation of 
the basic insights on which our cul- 
ture is based by taking them for 
his own. [Here Carpenter is refer- 
ing, I believe, to the Genesis account 
of the origin of the universe and the 
credulity of the miracles]. 

4. Christianity is compatible with © 
the total Western cultural pattern 
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which is becoming a world culture. 
... Hence the adoption of Chris- 
tianity imposes no limitation on 
the general social evolution of an 
African individual or group. ... The 
permanence of Christianity is not 
that of a fixed unchanging system 
but of a creative energy, a kind of 


life. 


Islam, too, has “positive cultural values 
which must not be forgotten,” continues 
Carpenter (p. 98): 


1. It intensifies the group loyalty 
of its members and permits no 
barriers of color or race to break the 
universal brotherhood of all Moslems. 

2. Islam is profoundly conscious of 
God, “his sovereignty and power,” 
plus obligations such as prayer etc. 

3. Its insistence on sobriety, self- 
control, and personal dignity is an 
element of strength. 

4. The universality of Arabic... 
provides a focus of cultural cohesion 
of great importance, supported by 
strong religious sanctions. 

Wysner, in an adjoining rejoinder ar- 
ticle, agrees in the main with Carpenter 
(as does the present reviewer) but takes 
exception to Carpenter’s statement that 
the Islamic world regards the West with 
“hostility and defiance.” This is an over- 
statement, and what seems to be “hostility” 
to one person may only be an expression 
of human rights to another, and a desire 
to fulfill those rights may lead to certain 
hostile acts, but this overtness to bring 
about a desired political change or social 
development is not the same thing as 
regarding the West with hostility as a 
permanent point of view or attitude. 


One point neither Carpenter nor 
Wysner mentioned relative to the growth 
of Islam was its spread. It seems that 
Islam will be contained within its present 
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boundaries, north of the rain forest belt 
of central Africa. Within this area 
(savannah and desert) it will probably 
grow faster than Christianity (humanly 
speaking), getting many more converts 
from the pagan tribes within that area. 
It is extremely doubtful that Islam will 
penetrate the rain forest belt. The most 
important reason is that many of the 
ethnic groups within that area fled there 
from slave-raiding Muslims who forced 
them to find shelter in the forests and 
thus to be won to Christianity. 

The value of Africa Today lies in the 
fact- that it has documented in part the 
high social volatility of the early 1950's 
in that continent. 


Helping People Learn English, by 
Earl W. Stevick. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1957. 
138 pages. $2.50. : 

Reviewed by 
RALPH D. WINTER 


Even if not directly interested in help- 
ing people learn English, readers of 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY will be in- 
terested in this book — jit is, in an im- 
portant sense, anthropology made prac- 
tical. The author is one of the new 
generation of anthropologically trained 
Christian workers. He is very well aware 
of the interrelation of language and 
culture and clearly spells in this book 
the intriguing practical import of this 
relationship to the language-learning 
process, He writes as an associate pro- 
fessor of linguistics in the Methodist 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers 
—a “seminary” ‘for non-ordained mis- 
sionaries. His Ph.D. degree represents a 
major in modern general linguistics with 
a minor (required at Cornell) in cultural 
anthropology. Behind his doctorate is an 
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M.A. in English at Columbia University, 
where he taught English in off-hours at 
Barnard College. 

The book itself is an outgrowth of a 
course designed for students at Scarritt, 
a large portion of whom (as with mis- 
sionaries in general?) will be putting part 
of their time, at least, into “helping 
people learn English.” In this course and 
the resulting book, the author draws 
effectively on his own previous experience 
of some years in teaching English to the 
foreign-born. He taught first at New 
York’s Labor Temple, where he con- 
tributed a great deal to the recently 
published book by Margaret Mitchell. 
Later he taught at both Columbia and 
Cornell in their programs for foreign 
students. The book is greatly enriched 
by this experience. 

Yet the book is thoroughly sound in 
theory. It does not compromise with 
technical linguistics despite its simple 
written style. The best illustration of 
this is Part I, “Some Fundamental Ideas.” 
Here we find not an irrelevant hat-tipping 
to theory, but a practical introduction 
to basic ideas that are employed through- 
out Part II, “Teaching Suggestions.” 
Almost half the book, this second part, 
walks through almost every conceivable 
teaching or learning situation, system- 
atically anticipating the factors and 
problems that will be encountered, all 
the while carrying on a running con- 
versation with three major traditions in 
teaching materials. 





Dr. Ralph D. Winter received his 
Ph.D. in linguistics from Cornell Univer- 
sity. He recently went to Guatemala as 
a missionary to the Mam Indians under 
the United Presbyterian Church, USA. 
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terest in the problems of language-learn- 
ing in general, and of the teaching of 
English in particular. 
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Part III, “Some Useful Information 
about the English Language,” maintains 
the same objectivity toward the various 
schools of thought that may have pro- 
duced the materials a given reader is 
using or must use. The various special 
alphabets are compared in tabular form. 
A unique and surprising introduction is 
given to the matter of grammar, and a 
very helpful section is included on “Deal- 
ing with Mistakes in Grammar.” Let 
no native speaker of English think he 
can skip this section! 


An annotated survey of materials fol- 
lows, as well as a condensed index of 
the grammatical information to be found 
in (1) The American Council of Learned 
Societies materials, (2) El Inglés Hablado 
(in the Cornell tradition), and (3) 
Michigan’s Patterns of English Sentences. 
Did you ever try to explain to a foreign 
student the difference in sentence position 
of the two words sometimes and always? 
Grammatical explanations for foreign 
students of English are nothing like the 
grammar we learn in school. The author 
emphasizes this by actually quoting one 
of these three sources on what we need 
to tell a student about the word the, but 
goes on to index a couple of hundred 
other such words. 


To anyone involved or to be involved 
in teaching English as a foreign language, 
who cannot go back and get formal and 
special training, this little book will be 
keenly informative and will surely save 
a great deal of time and heartbreak for 
both teacher and student. Would that 
it were tactfully placed in the hands of 
those many, many busy and naive persons 
who think that having English as a 
mother tongue is all the orientation they 
need to teach English as a foreign lan- 
guage. 
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Appreciation 


We read PA from cover to cover as 
soon as it arrives. We are deeply grateful 
to Eugene Nida for introducing us to 
PA and to all who have helped make 
it what it is. It meets a real need and 
we would add our voices to the many 
who say, “If only we knew these things 
when we first went to the mission field!” 


William Stackhouse, New 
York, N. Y. 


Professors Recommend PA 


I have enjoyed this publication from 
the very beginning and am thrilled to 
hear of its expansion. At present I am 
teaching two courses in anthropology at 
the Biola Bible College in Los Angeles. 
I have been using Dr. Nida’s book 
Customs and Cultures and Coon’s A 
Reader in General Anthropology as text- 
books, plus my copies of PA as part of 
the outside reading. I teach in the Mis- 
sions Department and have a good op- 
portunity to reach those students who are 
majoring in missions. 

I will be getting my master’s in social 
science from Long Beach State College 
in July, where I have been majoring in 
sociology and anthropology, and plan to 
continue in graduate work at U.C.L.A. 
next fall, majoring in anthropology. 
Having had two years of experience in 
Cuba in the establishing of our Practical 
Missionary Training School, I have seen 
the tremendous need for cultural anthro- 


pology. 


Robert Owen, Fullerton, 
Calif. 


- When I was at the University of 
North Carolina continuing my graduate 
work in anthropology, I first became 
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acquainted with your publication. I ap- 
preciated it then, and with the recent 
issues I have come to have a deepened 
appreciation for it and for the fine work 
that all of you are doing. The names 
I have sent are of some of my students 
this year here at Carver School of Mis- 
sions and Social Work. I hope to be 
able to send along additional subscrip- 
tions next semester. 

Hugh A. Brim, Louisville, 

Ky. 


More of Reyburn 

Our interest in Africa is understand- 
ably keen. But would it not be profitable 
to publish more of Reyburn’s reports, 
that is, those he is making to the mission 
with which he is working? Specifically, 
on page 161, Vol. 4, No. 5, he refers 
to his presenting previously “‘a basic fail- 
ing in the plans for advanced theological 
education.” I, personally, would give a 
great deal to get his speech on that 
previous day. 

I am more than ever pleased with PA. 
I really have nothing in the way of 
anthropological skills of my own, but 
PA is just full of seed thoughts and 
suggestive insights that a little reflection 
makes useful. Very valuable is the way: 
Reyburn deals in big concepts to set 
the context for specific events: 

Peter Muir, Portuguese 
West Africa 


Eminently Worth While 

I appreciate very much what you are 
trying to do, and, speaking as one who 
has had six years of missionary experience 
in West Africa, I would say that this 

project is eminently worth while. 
Warren Woolsey, Hough 
ton, N. Y. 
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